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TOCHMARC ETAI{NE 


HE Tochmarc Etaine or Wooing of tain? is the principal 

tale of the mythological cycle which is concerned with Midir, 
king of the elfmounds of Bri Léith. It is included in the 
ancient classified lists of prime stories. Three distinct tales 
bearing this title have been handed down. They were tran- 
scribed into Lebor na Hutdre (c. 1100), where, however, owing 
to loss of leaves, only the second is preserved entire. The first 
(p. 129 a-~b 19; ed. 10636-10707) lacks the commencement, and 
the third (p. 130 b 19-132a 45; ed. 10790-10915) the middle and 
end portions. In a lexicographical tract in H 3. 18, Trinity 
Coll. Dubl. (p. 605), a few isolated passages of these defective 
tales are preserved in the form of lemmata with glosses. They 
have been edited and translated by L. C. Stern (ZCP V. 522 ff.). 
The complete text seemed irretrievably lost until recently 
another copy of the three tales, happily perfect, came to 
light in a section of the Yellow Book of Lecan, which had lain 
all unsuspected among the Irish manuscripts in the Phillipps 
collection at Thirlestaine House, Cheltenham (MS. 8214). These 
have since been acquired by the National Library of Ireland” 
The section comprises ten leaves (cols. 959-98), and is the direct 
continuation of the main volume in the Library of Trinity College. 


1 The modern spelling is Eadaoin. 

2 See ‘ Report of the Council of Trustees, 1930-31,’ pp. 15 ff. The other 
contents of this interesting section are: (1) Mesca Ulad, (2) Caithréim 
Cellaig meic Eogain Bel, i.e. Life of Cellach, (3) Anecdote of Finn, and 
(4) Anecdote of St. Patrick. The section, according to the columnar numera- 
tion, follows the verso of cols. 957, 958 (Facsimile, p. 216), which is not 
numbered, though it contains several entries, and fragments in long lines, in 
great part obliterated. The columnar numeration is clearly by Edward Lhuyd 
(1660-1709), the well-known antiquary, to whom the volume once belonged, 
according to J. H. Todd (Miscellany of Irish Archaeological Society, 1, 
pp. 112 ff.). This can be verified by a comparison of the figures in T.C.D. 
H 5. 20, a collection of papers in Lhuyd’s autograph. 

The handwriting is apparently that of Gilla-lsa mac Donnchaidh Moir mic 
Fhir Bhisigh, c. 1381 (Cp. Facs. Introd., p. 1). It is uneven, occasionally 
smaller and more compressed, at times freer. The concluding poem (III, 
_ § 23) is in a more elegant script. The two anecdotes with which the section 
ends are written by one Aed Og. 

L 
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The numeration had been partially erased in order to conceal 
the fragmentary nature of the gathering. Another copy of the 
second tale, long familiar in the edition published by Windisch 
from LU (129 b 20—130b 18; ed. 10709-10788) in his Irische 
Texte (I. 117 ff.) also occurs, strangely enough, in the main 
volume (Facs. 175217; cols. 876-7). Itis here printed (for the 
first time) integrally, and for convenience under the Phillipps 
copy. ; 

A later and much inflated version of this second tale is con- 
tained in Brit. Mus. Egerton 1782 (205 a ff.).1_ The episode of 
the love-sickness has also been utilized in another tale, 4zslinge 
Oengusso, which, however, belongs to the Old-Irish period.’ 

With the aid of the excerpts in H 3. 18 Stern (pp. 523 ff.) was 
able to fill some of the gaps in the first tale;* in this he was 
followed by Alfred Nutt (RC XXVII. 325-39). Windisch, in 
his edition of the first fragmentary tale, had drawn attention to 
certain obviously interpolated passages, and after him Zimmer, 
in his monograph ‘ Ueber den compilatorischen charakter der 
irischen sagentexte im sogenannten Lebor na hUidre’ (Z. f. 
vergl. Sprachforsch. XXVIII. 585 ff.). Lucius Gwynn added 
materially to the discussion by his discovery that the poem 
ascribed (erroneously *) to Cinaed ua hArtacain in the Book of 
Leinster (209 b 24) was a retelling of the first tale, considerably 
modified, however. For his edition and translation of the poem, 
see ERIU VI (210 ff.). Finally, R. Thurneysen, in his Irische 
Helden- und K6nigsage (58q9 ff.), submitted all three tales toa 
fresh examination, pointing out additional interpolations, while 
rejecting several of Zimmer's inferences as to the recension of the 


1 Also ed. by Windisch (af. czz.). See L. Gwynn, ‘ The two versions of 
Tochmarc Etafne’ (ZCP Ix. 353 ff.). 

* Ed. and tr. E. Miiller (RC m1. 342-50) and by Francis Shaw, S. Jie 
Dubl., 1934. For a parallel of this episode and that in Plutarch’s Demetrius, 
chap. 34, see H. Gaidoz, ‘Le mal d'amour d’ Ailill Anguba’ (Miscellany 
presented to Kuno Meyer, 1912, pp. gI-IoI. See also Sarah Michie, ‘ The 
Lover’s Malady in Early Irish Romance’ (Speculum, x11. 306 f.). 

* As nothing is cited from the missing portions of the third tale, presum- 
ably the scholiast had a defective copy before him, for these also, as can now 
be seen, furnish matter for comment. But there are a few citations in a 
Glossary further on in the same MS., p. 624. O’Clery also cites a few 
phrases in his Focloir né Sanasan nia, Louvain, 1643. Cp. O’Davoren, 362. 

* See Thurneysen, Helden- und Kénigsage, p. 608. 
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text. To this critical analysis the reader is referred for the 
literature and for a general discussion of the saga. 

These tales—the first and third at least—are in the nature 
of foretales (remscé/a) to the historic cycle of Conaire Mér, as 
represented in the well-known Orgaiu Brudne ui (or Da) 
Der gae, ‘ Destruction of ta Derga’s Hostel’. This is expressly 
stated in a passage in Ledor na Huzdre, concluding that saga 
(99a 11; ed. 8005),’ extracted from the lost Lebor (or Cin) Dromma 
Snechta: ‘ Slicht Libair Dromma Snechtainso. Orgain Brudne 
ui Dergae tra iarna remscélaib .i. iar Tesbaid Etaine ingine 
Ailello 7 iar Tromdaim Echdach Airem6n 7 iar nAisnéis Side 
Meic Oic do Midir Breg Leith ina sid...’ It is not apparent to 
what degree the three tales in question are embodied in Toch- 
marc Etaine.2 Zimmer was of opinion (éoc. czt. 594) that the 
first Tochmarc was not a remscél, as Tesbatd Etaine might 
equally refer to Etain’s disappearance with Midir from Eochaid’s 
house [Tochmare III]. It would seem as if the compiler of 
Lebor (Cin) Dromma Snechta was unacquainted with a Toch- 
marc Etaine as such. Thurneysen (0%. cz. 598) remarks that 
this title applies only to the second part of I, further that the 
tale as it has come down to us is a retelling (‘ Verarbeitung’) of 
the second half of the eleventh century, in other words, of the 
LU period, though linguistically it belongs to the ninth century, 
as likewise the fragment on the distribution of the elfmounds 
by the Dagda, Gaddazl zu ¢stda (ed. and translated by Vernam 
Hull, ZCP x1x. 53-8). 

Tochmarc II is an episode in II, when Etain was living with 
Eochaid Airem, before Midir claimed her and carried her off 
in the shape of aswan to Sid ar Femuin (or Sid Ban Find). The 
narrative then is briefly as follows: ; 

I. Part I. [§§ 1-10] The Begetting of Aengus (in Mac Oc)’ by the 
Dagda or Eochaid Ollathair on Eithne or Boand, wife of Elcmar 


1 Ed. and tr. Whitley Stokes, 1902, p. 162 f. (= Rev. Celt. XxII. 401 f.). 
Cf. Nettlau, ‘On the Irish text Zogail Brutdne Dé Derga’ (Rev. Celt. XII. 
229 ff iil, 252 ff... X1V. 137 f1.). 

2 Tesbaid Etaine would apply to the third part of I and to III generally. 
Tromdim Echdach Aireméin is certainly IIl. Azsnéis Side Meic Oic is more 
difficult to place: perhaps = I, $§ 13-26. 

8 Otherwise Macc ind Oc. For explanations of the name, see R, Thur- 
neysen, of. cit, p. 598, and T. F. O’Rahilly, The Goidels and their pre- 


decessors, 1936, p. 37 f. 
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of Brug na Boinne. How the Dagda acknowledged Mac Oc, who 
was fostered by Midir, as his son, and instigated him to obtain 
by a trick (Night and Day) his Brug from Elcmar; Part II. 
(§§ 11-14) the Wooing of Etain Echraide daughter of Ailill, king 
of Northern Ireland, by Mac Oc, on behalf of Midir, and the 
tasks imposed on him by Ailill—Clearing of the great Plains— 
which he accomplished with the aid of the Dagda, so that Midir 
obtained Etain; Part HI. [§§ 14-26], the Jealousy of Midir’s 
wife Fuamnach, ae metamorphosis of Etain by magic spells, the 
disappearance of the latter, and her rebirth a hensed years 
later as the daughter of Etar’s wife, of Inber Cichmaine in 
Ulster. Fuamnach slain by Mac Oc at the house of the druid 
Bresal Etarlam. 

Il. Etain is the wife of Eochaid Airem, king of Tara, whose 
brother Ailill falls in love with her, and wastes away because of 
it. He is healed of his love sickness. The reappearance of 
Midir, who seeks to regain Etain, and confesses that it was he 
who had inspired Ailill with his passion. 

III. Reappearance of Midir before Eochaid Airem on the 
terrace of Tara. They play at chess for stakes. Eochaid 
defeats him and lays heavy tasks upon him—the clearing of 
plains, etc., such as Ailill had laid upon Mac Oc in Tochmarc I. 
The elves cote Midir to accomplish these tasks. In the final 
game the stake is Etain. Midir wins, and carries her off in the 
shape of a swan to Sid Femin (or Sid Ban Find) ; [$ 16]the men 
of Ireland go in pursuit and raze the Sid and also the royal 
stronghold of Midir, Sid Breg Léith. Midir comes forth and 
bids Eochaid pick out his wife from among the women of the 
Sid. Eochaid embarrassed chooses one resembling her, who he 
learns afterwards is Etain’s daughter. When she bears him a 
daughter, he puts the infant away. The child is brought up by 
the herdsman and his wife, and afterwards (as Etain) becomes 
the wife of Etarscél, and the mother of Conaire Mor. After- 
wards, Eochaid’s stronghold Dun Frémainn is burned and he 
himself slain. 

Such is the tale. It has given rise to various minor stories, 
dindshenchas, &c., prose and verse, in which there is much 
variation ; for example, Tale I: the dindshenchas of Boand and 
Brug na Boinde ; Tale II: that of Rath Esa, in which the order 
of events is slightly different (see E. J. Gwynn, Metrical Dind- 
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shenchas, II. 2 ff., III. 26 ff., v. 98). In the light of the full text 
now recovered, it is hoped that the whole saga may be made the 
subject of further study. 

Where the text rests on a single manuscript, in which there 
are many obscure passages, a critical edition could not well be 
attempted. We have followed the method adopted in our 
edition of Lebor na Hutdre as regards extension of abbreviations 
and separation of words, and have noted only such variant 
readings as seemed necessary to elucidate the text. In the second 
YBL version of Tochmare IJ, which is available in Facsimile, 
abbreviations have for the most part been extended silently. 
Here, however, commas and capital letters have been introduced. 
Marks of length, which throughout the Yellow Book, are often 
otiose or misplaced, e.g. over dd mo ‘to, thy, my’, &c., are, 
notwithstanding, retained. On the other hand, the acute accent 
over z, which most often serves the purpose of a dot, has only 
been retained where the vowel is naturally long. In preparing 
this text we have consulted the various editions and translations 
referred to above (p. 138).! There are many erasures and inser- 
tions of letters, as throughout the main volume, both by the 
scribe and by acorrector. In our tale the scribe was frequently 
in difficulties, struggling perhaps with a defective exemplar. 
For some of the more perplexing passages, such as the rhetorics, 
the present editors have no satisfactory solution to offer, and 
in some instances their renderings are more or less tentative. 
Thanks are due to Miss Eleanor Knott for many corrections 
and useful references. 


1 Also the edition and translation by A. H. Leahy, Heroic Romances of 
Ireland, I-II, 1705-6, the linguistic notes to which were supplied by John 
Strachan, who also revised the translation. Thurneysen’s translation of 
Tochmarc II in Sagen aus dem alten Irland, pp. 77 ff. has also been utilized. 
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I 


(YBL col. 985.) 
Incipit do Thochmare Edaine 


1. Bairiamra for Eirizze do T[h]uathazd De ac[h]jenel, Eochazd 
Ollathar a ainm. Ainm n-aill do dawzo an Dagda, ar ba hé 
dognith na firta 7 cozmidhedh na sina 7 na toirthe doib. Ba 
head asbeirdis combo dé asbevthe Dagda fris. Bai ben la 
hEalcmar an Broga .i. Eithni a hainm. Ainm n-aill di Boand. 
Atacobair an Dagda do a cairdeas collaidi. Aroét an ben on? 
Dagdaacht nibad oman Ealcmaire, armed ac{h]umachtai. Faidis 
an Dagda iarwm Ealcmar n-uad for turus co Bres mac nEalathan 
co Mag nInis,? 7 dogeine an Dagda tincheadla mora for Ealcmar 
oc dul nuad,* cona tisad i fairthi i. a muichi, 7 diuchtrais* 
dorcha n-aidchi aire, 7 argart gortai 7 itaid de. Dobert imor- 
chora® mora fair, co torchaidh .ix. misa fri haenla. Fo bhith 
asbertsom conicfad idey 1a 7 aidchi dia thig afrithisi. uid an 
Dagda co mnai nEalemair coléig ° co mbert ® mac do .i. Aengusa 
ainm, 7 ba slan an bean dia galar ar cind Ealcszazr, 7 nir 
airigistair ’ fuirri a bine .1. teacht a coibligi an Dagdai. 

2. Bert an Dagda a mac coleigh* for altrom do ® tig Midir i 
mBrig Leith i Teathbai. Alta Aengus i ssuidiu?® co cend .ix. 
mblzadua.. Cluichemag mar la Midir i mBrig Leith. Tri la 
mac ann do maccaemaib thiri Erezz, 7 tvi .l.a ingiz d'inginaib 
thiri Erezz. Aengus ba toiseach doib uili ar med a grada la 
Midir, ar caime a delba 7 ar suiri a ceneoil. Ainm do dazo an 
Mac Occ, a n-asbert a ma¢hair : ‘Is 6can mac doronad i tosach 
lai 7 ro geinir etzr 7 fescur.’ 

3. Fearais Aengus deabaid fri Triath mac Feabail t Gobazr 
do Feraib Bolc, ba leaththuiseach don cluichi 7 ba dalta do 
Midzv, Nibo mezma la" Aengus a acal[ljaim do T[h]riath, co 
n-epert: ‘As imnead dam mac an mogad dom” acallaim ’— 
ar doruimin [col. 986] Aengus co sin robo Midir a athazy, 7 ba 


H = H 3. 18 (p. 605). 

‘donH. ?ninais MS.aadd. below linelater. * sicforhuad. ‘ radd. 
above line ; dithrachtais gl. dithrachta .i.dealbhanéd cur H. —° first or add. 
above line; .i. mearaighthe H. One aderl. 7 TUG Ee 7 rathaigh H. 
® sic. ° leig expuncted after do. first s add. below line. ™ doMS. 
with la above line. % dom MS. with a add. below line. 
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TRANSLATION 
I 
Here begins the Wooing of Etain. 


1. There wasa famous king of Ireland of the race of the Tuatha 
Dé, Eochaid Ollathair his name. He was also named the Dagda 
[i.e. good god], for it was he that used to work wonders for them 
and control the weather and the crops. Wherefore men said he 
was called the Dagda. Elcmar of the Brug had a wife whose 
name was Eithne, and another name for her was Boand. The 
Dagda desired her in carnal union. The woman would have 
yielded to the Dagda had it not been for fear of Elcmar, so great 
was his power. Thereupon the Dagda sent Elemar away ona 
journey to Bres son of Elatha in Mag nlInis, and the Dagda 
worked great spells upon Elcmar as he set out, that he might 
not return betimes (that is, early) and he dispelled! the 
darkness of night for him, and he kept hunger and thirst from 
him. He sent him on long errands, so that nine months went 
by as one day, for he had said that he would return home 
again between day and night. Meanwhile the Dagda went in 
unto Elcmar’s wife, and she bore him a son, even Aengus, and 
the woman was whole of her sickness when Elcmar returned, 
and he perceived not her offence, that is, that she had lain with 
the Dagda. 

2. The Dagda meanwhile brought his son to Midir’s house in 
Bri Léith in Tethba, to be fostered. There Aengus was reared 
for the space of nine years. Midir had a great playing-field in 
Bri Léith. Thrice fifty lads of the young nobles of Ireland were 
there and thrice fifty maidens of the land of Ireland. Aengus 
was the leader of them all, because of Midir’s great love for him, 
and the beauty of his form and the nobility of his race. He was 
also called 27% Mac Oc (the Young Son), for his mother said: 
‘Young is the son who was begotten at the break of day and 
born betwixt it and evening.’ 

3. Now Aengus quarrelled with Triath son of Febal (or Gobor) 
of the Fir Bolg, who was one of the two leaders in the game, 
and a fosterling of Midir. It wasno matter of pride with Aengus 
that Triath should speak to him, and he said: ‘It irks me that 
the son of a serf should hold speech with me,’ for Aengus had 
believed until then that Midir was his father, and the kingship of 


1 yeading dithrachtais H. 
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toich do rigi Breag Leith fadeisin, 7 m fidir a chairdeas frisin 
Dagda an tan sin. 

4. Friscart Triath co n-epert: ‘Ni ferr liumsa,’ or se, ‘in 
t-amus dona fes mathazr 1 athazy dom acallaim.’ Luid Aengus 
iaram for cai 7 dubai docum Midzy iarna athaisiugwd do Triath. 
‘Cid sin?’ ol Midz~. ‘ Triath rom c[h]jain, 7 dorrubai’ frim 
eneach nad fil mathaiy na hathazy lium.’ ‘Is go, ol Midz. 
‘Cerst? ol Aengus, ‘cia mo mathazr, can dom athazr?’ ‘Ni 
_hannsa. Yochazd Ollathar do athazy’, ol Midzy, ‘7 Eithni ben 
Ealcmair an Broga do mathazy. Misi dot? alt fo clith ar 
Ealcmar, arnabad* tocrad do denam dia chind. ‘Tairsu 
liumsa,’ ol Aengus, ‘conomm ardama m/’athazy, arnach rabasa 
fo clith ba sire fo aithisib Fer mBolg.’ 

5. Docomlai Midir iarwzz 7 a dalta leis do agallaim Eachach, 
co mbadzr i nUisneach Midi a medon Erezz, ar ba hann bai 
teach nEachach, daig ba comfadai uad for cach leth ind Eiriu 
fodeas 7 fotuaid, sair 7 siar. Co fairrnechtar Eochazd ara cind 
a ndail. Congair Midzy in ri[g] leis for leith do agallaim in 
mezc.* ‘Cid is ail don oglaech® sa nach tainig riam ?’ ‘Is ail 
do a aidide dia athazy 7 ferand do tabairt do, ol Midz7, ‘ar ni 
comadais do macsu can ferann 7 twsa a righi nErezz.’ ‘Is fo 
chean do, ol Eochaza@, °is mac dam. An ferand dutvacarsa do 
ni folam fos.’ ‘ Cia ferand sin?’ ol Midzz. ‘ An Brud fri Boind 
atuaid,’ ol Eochazd. ‘Cia fili suidugazd*?’ ol Midzy. ‘ Eale- 
mar,’ ol Eochazd, ‘in fer filand. Ni hail dam a crad ni bus mo.’ 

6. ‘Cezs¢, cisi comairli dobevi? don mac sa?’ ol Midzr. 
’«Tatham do, ol Eochazd. ‘Tiad dia® Samna isin mBruig, 
7 tuicead® gaisgead fair. La side 7 caizcomraic?!? sin la firu 
Erenn, 7 ni bi neach a fuath™ a cheili and, 7 bied Ealemar 
a Cnuc Side an Broga cen gaisced fair acht gablan findchuill 
ina laim, 7 a brat diabal ivzi, 7 dealg n-oir ina brutt, 7 tri JL. 
isin cluichimuigh ara belaib oca cluichi, 7 teis Aengus chuici, 


1 conrubaidh .i. tubhaidh H. 2 = rot. 3 na add. above line later. 
* Fearus Eochaidh esemain (.i. failti) fris 7 isbert add. H. ® do noglaech 
MS. g corr. from t. ® sic =i suidiu, * doberid MS. S$ apparently 


in ras. ® tucadh H. 1° caimcomraic, m-stroke MS. 


1 a subscr., 
add. later, 
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Bri Léith his heritage, and he knew not then of his kinship with 
the Dagda. 

4. Triath made answer and said: ‘I take it no less ill that 
a hireling whose mother and father are unknown should hold 
speech with me.’ Thereupon Aengus went to Midir weeping 
and sorrowful at having been put to shame by Triath. ‘What 
is this?’ said Midir. ‘Triath has defamed me and cast in my 
face that I have neither mother nor father.’ ‘’Tis false,’ said 
Midir. “‘Who is my mother, from whence is my father?’ ‘No 
hard matter. Thy father is Eochaid Ollathair, said Midir, ‘and 
Hithne, wife of Elcmar of the Brug, is thy mother. It is I that 
have reared thee unknown to Elcmar, lest it should cause him 
pain that thou wast begotten in his despite.’ ‘Come thou with 
me,’ said Aengus, ‘that my father may acknowledge me, and 
that I may no longer be kept hidden away under the insults of 
the Fir Bolg.’ 

5. Then Midir set out with his fosterling to have speech with 
Eochaid, and they came to Uisnech of Meath in the centre ot 
Ireland, for ‘tis there was Eochaid’s house, Ireland stretching 
equally far from it on every side, to south and north, to east and 
west. Before them in the assembly they found Eochaid. Midir 
called the king aside to have speech with the lad. ‘ What does 
he desire, this youth who has not come until now?’ ‘ His desire 
is to be acknowledged by his father, and for land to be given 
him,’ said Midir, ‘ for it is not meet that thy son should be land- 
less while thou art king of Ireland.’ ‘He is welcome,’ said 
Eochaid, ‘he is my son. But the land I wish him to have is not 
yet vacant.’ ‘What land is that?’ said Midir. ‘The Brug, to 
the north of the Boyne,’ said Eochaid. ‘ Who is there?’ said 
Midir. ‘Elcmar,’ said Eochaid, ‘is the man who is there. I have 
no wish to annoy him further.’ 

6. ‘Pray, what counsel dost thou give this lad?’ said Midir. 
‘T have this for him, said Eochaid. ‘On the day of Samain let 
him go into the Brug, and let him go armed. That is a day of 
peace and amity among the men of Ireland, on which none is at 
enmity with his fellow. And Elcmar will be in Cnoc Side in 
Broga unarmed save for a fork of white hazel in his hand, his 
cloak folded about him, and a gold brooch in his cloak, and three 
fifties playing before him in the playing-field; and let Aengus 
- go to him and threaten to kill him. But it is meet that he slay 
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7 domaithi do! dia marbad, 7 is tacar do nin rubai (.i. nir gona)? 
acht coro ingealla* a réir dé, 7 ba[d] si riar Aengusa rigi lai co 
n-aidchi isin Bruigh, 7 ni leicisiu a ferand do Ealcmarco targha 
mo reirsea, 7 bad ed tacra Aengusa iar tiachtain is i mbithdisli 
dorochair do a ferand ar anacal Ealcmair arnach ro marbad, 7 
is rigi lai co n-aidchi conatechoir, 7 ’ asbezvsom ‘is laib 7 aidchib 
dochaiter an doman.’ 


7. Dochomlai Midir iar sin dia crich 7 a dalta lais, 7 gabais 
Aengus gaisced immon Samain sin ar cind, 7 doluid isin mBruig, 
7 foceird Aengus eisce im Ealcmar co n-ingeall* do dia anmain 
rigi lai co n-aidchi ina ferand. Anais in Mac Oc anv a lla 
n-isin fo cefoir 7 in n-aidchi d’adhaig a rigi an tiri 7 muindter 
Ealemazy dia reir. Doluid Ealcmar arabarach do faedredh a 
feraind don Mac Oc, 7 bages bada® mora occa. <Asbert in 
Mac® Occ ni leicfed a feranz uad conid reilgedh a reir an Dagda 
ara mbelaib fer nErezz. 


8. Fogellat iarzm an Dagda. Concertasidhe cor‘ caich ama/ 
aindell. ‘Is lasin n-oclaech saa feacht sa a ferand as da reir 
seo’, ol Ealcmar. ‘Is deithbzy on, ol an Dagda; ‘ro slecht 
do * baegholsa 0° Ilo sidhe 7 caincomraic. Tartais?° do ferann 
ar th’anacal, ar ba caime lat do ainim oldas do thir, 7 rot biasu 
tir limsa chena nabo hingoiri duit oldas an Brug.’ ‘ Cia hairm 
son?’ ol Ealcemar. ‘Cleiteach,’ ol an Dagda, ‘cusna tri tirib fil 
ime, [col. 987] do macraid gach dia isin Bruig ar do belaib oca 
cluichi, la hurthorad Boindi do thomailt duit asin feranzsa.’ ‘Is 
maith,’ ol Ealcmar, ‘dogentar samlaid, 7 beirthi i n-imirghi a 
Cleitech. Jar sin dognith dun and lais, 7 anais an Mac Oc isin 
Bruig ina ferand. 


g. lar sin doluid Midir dia bliadza do aithreos a daltai don 
Bruig, co! fairnic an Mac Oc for? duma Sidhe an Broghaa lau 
na Samna, 7 na di macraid ara belaib oca cluichi isin Bruig, 
7 Ealemar fora duma Cleitich alla andes oca ndeicsin. Astui 
debaid itir na macu issin Bruig. ‘Nirod gluaisea,” ol Midir 


SOOtO SOs TA. ® ol. interlined. 8 ghealla H. * n add. below 
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him not, provided he promise him his will. And let this be 
the will of Aengus, that he be king a day and a night! in the 
Brug; and see that thou yield not the land to Elemar till he 
submit himself (?) to my decision ; and when he comes let Aengus’ 
plea be that the land has fallen to him in fee simple for sparing 
Elcmar and not slaying him, and that what he had asked for is 
kingship of day and night, and’ said he, ‘it is in days and nights 
that the world is spent.’ 

7. Then Midir sets out for his land, and his foster-son along 
with him, and on Samain following, Aengus having armed him- 
self came into the Brug and made a feint at Elcmar, so that he 
promised him in return for his life kingship of day and night in 
his land. The Mac Oc straightway abode there that day and 
the following night as king of the land, Elcmar’s household being 
subject to him. On the morrow Elcmar came to claim his land 
from the Mac Oc, and therewith threatened him mightily. 
The Mac Oc said that he would not yield up his land until he 
should put it to the decision of the Dagda in presence of the men 
of Ireland. 

8. Then they appeal to the Dagda, who adjudged each man’s 
contract in accordance with his undertaking. ‘So then this land 
accordingly belongs henceforth to this youth,’ said Elcmar. 
‘It is fitting,’ said the Dagda. ‘Thou wast taken unawares 
on a day of peace and amity. Thou gavest thy land for mercy 
shown thee, for thy life was dearer to thee than thy land, yet 
thou shalt have land from me that will be no less profitable to 
thee than the Brug.’ ‘ Where is that?’ said Elcmar. ‘ Cleitech,’ 
said the Dagda, ‘with the three lands that are round about it, 
thy youths playing before thee every day in the Brug, and thou 
shalt enjoy the fruits of the Boyne from this land.’ ‘It is well,’ 
said Elcmar; ‘so shall it be accomplished.’ And he made a 
flitting to Cleitech, and built a stronghold there, and the Mac Oc 
abode in the Brug in his land. oh 

9. Then Midir came on that day year to the Brug on a visit 
to his fosterling, and he found the Mac Oc on the mound of Sid 
in Broga on the day of Samain, with two companies of youths 
at play before him in the Brug, and Elcmar on the mound of 
Cleitech to the south, watching them. A quarrel broke out 
among the youths in the Brug. ‘Do not stir,’ said Midir to the 

1 7é in Irish = ‘day’ as distinguished from ‘night’, a division of twelve 
hours ; /é co n-aidchi ‘day and night’ = the full day of twenty-four hours, 
lé aicinta ; see Thurneysen, ZCP XIV. 350. 
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frisin Mac Oc, ‘fo dhaig Ealcmair, arnara torbara a mmagh. 
Ragadsa do edargairi etaru.’ Luid iarzm Midzr, 7 nibo reidh 
dé a n-edarscarad. Doleicidh! bir cuilind do Midz7, co tobert a 
lethguil asa chind ocon edargairi. Doluid Mza@zr 7 a lethéuil ina 
durn docom an Mere Oic, 7 asbert fris: ‘Ni ma tu[d]c[h]adhsa 
do fis scel uait, conam fil fo athais, sech ni rochim fon ainim 
a tir doroacht do imchaisin, 7 a tir oa tu[d]chadh ni rods in 
fecht sa.’ 


10. ‘ Bidh go son,’ ol an Mac Oc. ‘Raghasa cd Dian Cecht 
co tudchaid dot ic, 7 bid lat do ferand fodein 7 bid lat an ferand 
sa, 7 bid slan do guil cen athais cen ainim airi.. Luid an Mac 
Oc co Dian Cecht ‘co ndeachaidis? liumsa,’ ar sé, ‘do tesarcain 
mo aidi ro cailled dia Samna isin Bruig.’ Doluid Dian [Cecht] 
7 icais Midir corbé slan. ‘Is maith m6 turas ifeachtsa,’ ol Midz7, 
‘o rom icad.’ ‘Bid fir 6n, ol in Mac Occ. ‘Ansu sund co 
ceand mbliadza co n-aicter* mo fiallachsa 7 mo muindtersa 7 
mo theglach 7 mo ferand.’ 


11. ‘Nocho n-anab 4,’ ol Midzz, ‘acht mina[m] bé a logh airi.’ 
‘Cid logh 6n?’ ol an Mac Oc. ‘Ni Zannsa. Carpad bus 
fia .uii. cumala,’ ol Midir, ‘ 7 deichealt mo dingmala, 7 ingen bas 
ailldem a nEirind.’ ‘ Ata liumsa on,’ ol an Mac Oc, ‘an carpat 
7 in deichealt bws dingmala duit.’ ‘ Ata dozo,’ ol Midir, ‘inz 
ingen doroscai® di ingenaib Erezz ar chruth.’ ‘Cissi airmita?’ 
ol an Mac Oc. ‘Ata la hUltaib, ol Midi, ‘ingen Ailedla, 
Edain Echraidi, ingen rig na raindi airtherthuaiscertaighi na 


hErezz, is i as cainem 7 is minem 7 is morailldem a nErzzz.’ 


12. Luid in Mac Og dia cuinchidh co mbai a Muigh Inis og 
tigh AileZla. Ferthai failti friss, 7 anais teora haidchi and. 
Raidhis a aithease 7 sluindti ar cenel.6 Asbert ba do chuind- 
chid Edaine doluid. ‘ Nis tiber? deit, ol Ailz/1, ‘daigh ni rochaim 


ba fort ar suiri do cheniul,* ar med do cumachtai 7 cumachta 


1 letter erased after \, * is add. below line by later hand. —* conaicter 
add. above line. * letter erased before first a, seemingly n. > doros- 
caith MS. *acinedilH. 7 tibertar H. ©. S80: 
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Mac Oc, ‘because of Elcmar, lest he come down to the plain.! 
I will go myself to make peace between them.’ Thereupon 
Midir went, and it was not easy for him to part them. A spit of 
holly was thrown at Midir as he was intervening, and it knocked 
one of his eyes out. Midir came to the Mac Oc with his eye in 
his hand and said to him: ‘ Would that I had not come on a visit 
to thee, to be put to shame, for with this blemish I cannot behold 
the land I have come to, and the land I have left, I cannot return 
to it now.’ 

10. ‘It shall in no wise be so,’ said the Mac Oc. ‘I will go 
to Dian Cécht that he may come and heal thee, and thine own 
land shall be thine and this land shall be thine, and thine eye 
shall be whole again without shame or blemish because of it.’ 
The Mac Oc went to Dian Cécht. ‘[.. .|? that thou mayest go 
with me,’ said he, ‘to save my foster-father who has been hurt 
in the Brug on the day of Samain.’ Dian Cécht came and 
healed Midir, so that he was whole again. ‘Good is my journey- 
ing now,’ said Midir, ‘since I am healed.’ ‘It shall surely be so,’ 
said the Mac Oc. ‘Do thou abide here for a year that thou 
mayest see my host and my folk, my household and my land.’ 

11. ‘I will not stay,’ said Midir, ‘ unless I have a reward there- 
for. ‘What reward?’ said the Mac Oc. ‘Easy to say. A 
chariot worth seven cumals,’ said Midir, ‘and a mantle befitting 
me, and the fairest maiden in Ireland.’ ‘I have,’ said the Mac 
Oc, ‘ the chariot and the mantle befitting thee.’ ‘There is more- 
over,’ said Midir, ‘the maiden that surpasses all the maidens in 
Ireland in form.’ ‘Where is she?’ said the Mac Oc. ‘She is 
in Ulster,’ said Midir, ‘ Ailill’s daughter Etain Echraide, daughter 
of the king of the north-eastern part of Ireland. She is the 
dearest and gentlest and loveliest in Ireland.’ 

12. The Mac Oc went to seek her until he came to Ailill’s 
house in Mag nInis. He was made welcome, and he abode three 
nights there. He told his mission and announced his name and 
race. He said that it was in quest of Etain that he had come. 
‘I will not give her to thee,’ said Ailill, ‘for I can in no way 
profit by thee, because of the nobility of thy family, and the 


1 Cp. tusfiabart, LU 11037; in torpartar an mag, TBC(Y) 3100; dofar- 
fobrit, 2d. 3220. 2 something om. (2). 
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th’athar. Cach a dénai frim? ingin do meboil ni rochar fort 
itir. ‘Niba hedh on, ol an Mac Og, ‘nois ciursa? dittso fo 
chetoir. ‘Rod bia son, ol Ailz7l. ‘Findamni uaitsiu,’ ol an 
Mac Og. ‘Ni Aanunsa, ol Aild/l. ‘Da magh dég do Slaidhi 
uaidsiu damsa im ferandsa do neoch fil fo dithraib 7 fedaib, co 
rabad do grés fri geilt do ceithrib 7 fri trebad do dainib, fri 
cluichi 7 ceiti, fri dala 7 dunadha indtib.’ 


13. ‘Dogentar,’ ol in* Mac Og. Dothaet dia thig, 7 cainis 
a imnead frisin Dagda. Dognither la suide .xii. mag do Slaidhi 
a n-aenaidchi a ferand Aile/la. It e anmanda na muigi anz so 
i. Mag Macha, Mag Leamna, Mag nltha, Mag Tochair, Mag 
nDula, Mag Techt, Mag Li, Mag Liné, Mag Mwrthemné. O 
doronadh tra ind opair sin lasin Mac Og, [col. 988] luid dochum 
Ailella do chuindchid Edaine. ‘ Niis bera,’ ol Ailz71, ‘co ruga 
da primusce déc asin ferand sa docum mara do neoch fil a 
tibradaib 7 mointib 7 seiscnib, do thabairt thoraid o muirib do 
thuathaib 7 cenelaib, do thirmugudh thiri 7 talman.’ 


14. Doluidside dono dochum an Dagda do chainiud a imnid 
fris. Dognith la suidhi da primusce déc do dirghiudh dochum 
mara a n-aenaidchi iar sin. Ni naicesa* and riam co tici sin. 
It e anmanda na n-usce i. Find 7 Modornz® 7 Slena 7 Nas 7 
Amnas 7 Oichén 7 Or 7 Banda 7 Samair 7 Léche. O ro 
scachadar tra na hopva sa, doluid an Mac Og doacallaim Aile/la 
do c{hjuindchid Etaine chuici. ‘ Niss bera conda dergle, ol niam 
biasa ni di maith na hingine iarna breith daitsiu acht a rrus fo 
cedoir.’ ‘Cid condaighi chucum a fecht sa?’ ol an Mac Og. 
‘Condaigim ’, ol Ailz/1, ‘comthrom na hingine damsa de 6r 7 argad, 
ar [is] isin® mochuid dia log; an ndorignisiu co sé, dia claind 7 
dia chenéol” a torbai.’ ‘Dogentar,’ ol in Mac Og. Fochres 
for lar thigi Aile/la, 7 dobreth a cutromu airi’ dé 6r 7 argad. 
Forfacbad °and indmasin® la hAilz/1, 7 bert Mac Og Edain lais 
dochum a thighi. 


* andénaidhfrisin H. 7? r add. later overs. & in add. below line later. 
sic = haicesa. * Mogornz MS. with t d over g. 6 isi MS., i sudbscr. 
TeS7G: s=airre 7. °° sc = in t-indmas sin. 
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greatness of thy power! and that of thy father. If thou put any 
shame on my daughter, no redress whatsoever can be had of 
thee.’ ‘It shall not be so,’ said the Mac Oc. ‘I will buy her 
from thee straightway.’ ‘Thou shalt have that, said Ailill. 
‘State thy demand,’ said the Mac Oc. ‘No hard matter,’ said 
Ailill. ‘Thou shalt clear for me twelve plains in my land that 
are under waste and wood, so that they may be at all times for 
grazing for cattle and for habitation to men, for games and 
assemblies, gatherings, and strongholds.’ 


13. ‘It shall be done,’ said the Mac Oc. He returns home 
and bewailed to the Dagda the strait he was in. The latter 
caused twelve plains to be cleared in a single night in Ailill’s 
land. These are the names of the plains: Mag Macha, Mag 
Lemna, Mag n{tha, Mag Tochair, Mag nDula, Mag Techt, Mag 
Li, Mag Line, Mag Murthemne.?, Now when that work had 
been accomplished by the Mac Oc he went to Ailill to demand 
Etain. ‘Thou shalt not obtain her,’ said Ailill, ‘ until thou draw 
out of this land to the sea twelve great rivers that are in wells 
and bogs and moors, so that they may bring produce from the 
sea to peoples and kindreds, and drain the earth and the 
land.’ 


14. He came again to the Dagda to bewail the strait he was 
in. Thereupon the latter caused twelve great waters to course 
towards the sea inasingle night. They had not been seen there 
until then. These are the names of the waters: Find and 
Modornn and Slena and Nas and Amnas and Oichén and Or 
and Banda and Samair and Léche.* Now when these works 
were accomplished the Mac Oc came to have speech with Ailill 
in order to claim Etain. ‘Thou shalt not get her till thou 
purchase her, for after thou hast taken her, I shall have no profit 
of the maiden beyond what I shall obtain forthwith.’ * What 
dost thou require of me now?’ said the Mac Oc. ‘I require,’ 
said Ailill, ‘the maiden’s weight in gold and silver, for that is my 
portion of her price; all thou hast done up to now, the profit of 
it goes to her folk and her kindred.’ ‘It shall be done,’ said 
the Mac Oc. She was placed on the floor of Ailill’s house, and 
her weight of gold and silver was given for her. That 
wealth was left with Ailill, and the Mac Oc brought Etain home 
with him. 


I51 


: ao 
1 ‘Power’ here means, perhaps, as often, ‘magic power’; cf. § 15. 
2 Nine only are named. 5 Ten only are named. 
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1s. Ferais Midir failti frissin daim sin. Foidh Etain la Midir 
in oidchi sin, 7 dobreath dechelt a dingmala 7 a carpad do 
arabarach 71! buidech dia dalta. Anais iarwm bliadazz lain isin 
Bruiga fail Aengusa. Dochoid Midir dia c[h]rich dia bliad@na do 
Brigh Leith, 7 bzvt Edain leis. Asbert an Mac Og fri Midir in 
la luidhi uadh: ‘ Faitchius? duit frisin mnai na mbere lat fo 
diach na mna uathmairi amaindsi fil ar do chind co meid fis 7 éolus 
7 cumachtai feib ro ngab a cenel,’ ol Aengus. ‘Sech ata mo 
briatharsa 7 mo comairghi fria ar Tuatha Dé Dananz’ i. Fuam- 
nach bean Midir di claind Beothazg mezc Iardanel. Ba gaeth 7 
ba trebar 7 ba heolach hi fis 7 cumachtai Twatk De Daxann, ar 
ba Bresal drui rod{a] alt co n-arnas do Midzr. 

16. Feraisi failti fria a fer .i. fri Midir, 7 raidis an ben mar di 
brian friud. ‘Tairsiu, a Midir, ol Fuamnach, ‘coro thaispenar * 
duit do tech 7 do thechta feraind cova da cathair ingen in* rig 
dom aithis. Dorochell Midir la Fuaimnig a ferand n-uili, co 
tarfaid do a dliged 7 do Edain, 7 dobert Edain dorisi fri Fuaim- 
nigh iar sin. Luidh Fuamnach reimib isa teach cotalta i codlad, 
7 asbert fri hEdain: ‘ Suide somnaitudchadh.’ Amad/dofeisigh 
Edain isin cathair for lar an taigi nos ben® Fuamnach co fleiscc 
caerthzzz corcrai® co nderna? lind n-uscz di for lar in tighi, 7 
dothaed Fuamnach coa ® haite, co Bresal, 7 doleic Midir in tech 
don usczz dorigni do Edain. Bai Mids iar sin cen mnai. 

17. Doghni tes in tened 7 ind aeoir 7 combruith na talman 
imfortacht ind uscz co ndernai cruim din lind ro bai for lar in 
tighi, 7 dogni iar sin cuil corcrai don chruim sin. Ba meid 
ceand fir as chaineam ro bai isin tir. Ba bindi czslendaib 
7 crotaib 7 cornairib fuaim a foghair 7 easnad a heiti. Doaitnidis 
a suili ama/ lega loghmara isnaib reib doirchib. Arghaireadh 
itaidh 7 gortaidh® do neoch a boladh 7 a blath ima teighedh. 
No icadh saetho 7 gallra 7 teadmanda fursitin na mbraen 
foceirded dia heitib dinni imma theighedh. Coneitged 7 im- 
thiged° la Midir sechnoin a feraind " ani ro theigedh.!" ~~ Arbia- 


tS) upply ba. * second i subscr. * thaispenar MS., ar add. later below 
line. * in add, below line by later hand. 5 ber MS. & between cols. 
” cornderna MS. 8 a add. below, later. ® ste, for gortai, - *° == ime 
téiged. "1" sic, read amal no téiged, which is translated. 
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1S. Midir made that company welcome. That night Etain 
sleeps with Midir, and on the morrow a mantle befitting him and 
a chariot were given to him, and he was pleased with his foster- 
son. After that he abode a full year in the Brug with Aengus, 
On that day year Midir went to his own land, to Bri Leith, and 
he brought Etain with him. On the day he went from him the 
Mac Oc said to Midir ‘ Give heed to the woman thou takest with 
thee, because of the dreadful cunning woman that awaits thee, 
with all the knowledge and skill and craft that belongs to her 
race,’ said Aengus, ‘also she has my word and my safeguard 
before the Tuatha Dé Danann,’ that is, Fuamnach wife of Midir, 
of the progeny of Beothach son of Iardanél. She was wise and 
prudent and skilled in the knowledge and magic power of the 
Tuatha Dé Danann, for the wizard Bresal had reared her until 
she was betrothed to Midir. 

16, She made her husband welcome, that is Midir, and the 
woman spoke much of .. .1 to them. ‘Come, O Midir,’ said 
Fuamnach, ‘that I may show thee thy house and thy meed of 
land... Midir went round all his land with Fuamnach, and 
she showed his seizin to him and... to Etain. And after that he 
brought Btain again to Fuamnach. Fuamnach went before them 
into the sleeping chamber wherein she slept, and she said to 
Etain: ‘The seat of a good woman hast thou come into.’ When 
Etain sat down on the chair in the middle of the house, Fuamnach 
struck her with a rod of scarlet quickentree, and she turned into 
a pool of water in the middle of the house ; and Fuamnach comes 
to her fosterfather Bresal, and Midir left the house to the water 
into which Etain had turned. After that Midir was without a wife. 

17. The heat of the fire and the air and the seething of the 
ground aided the water so that the pool that was in the middle 
of the house turned into a worm, and after that the worm became 
a purple fly. It was as big as a man’s head, the comeliest in the 
land. Sweeter than pipes and harps and horns* was the sound 
of her voice and the hum of her wings. Her eyes would shine 
like precious stones in the dark. The fragrance and the bloom 
of her would turn away hunger and thirst from any one around 


1 Cp. brian .i. briathar ut est Tochmarc nEtaine, H, p. 624. 2 Read 
perhaps, conda accathar ... dom aithts ‘so that the king’s daughter may 
see them asa reproach to me’ (or do maithis ‘ thy wealth *); but the passage 
is obscure. 3 Something apparently omitted here. + Read perhaps 
cornaib, which is translated. 
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thad sluagu i ndalaib 7 airechta i n-! [col. 989] dunadaib clostecht 
frihae 7 a deicsit. Rofidir Midir rop si Etain ro boi isin richt 
sin, 7 ni thuc mnai cen ro boi an chuil sin ina comaidecht, 7 
arambiath[{ad]som a deicsiu. Contuiled fria fogur, 7 dofusced in 
tan dotheighedh chuici nech nachad caradh. 

18. Doluid Fuamnach do athreos Midir iar tanaib, 7 dolodar 
na tri dei Danand lé dia comairghi i. Lugh 7 Dagda 7 Oghma. 
Ferais Midir athcosan mor fri Fuamnaig, 7 asbert fria na ragadh 
uadh mane beith nert na comairghi dodoucsat. Asbert Fuam- 
nach nabad aithrech le in gnim doghene, ar ba ferr lé in gnim 
maith di fein oldds dia seitché, 7 cebedh si maigen a nEre a 
mbeith, ni biadh acht oc aimles Edaine cen no mbeith a mbiu, 
ciabadhhé richt ambeith. Dobertsi dicelta mora 7 tecosca?... ndé* 
o Bresal Edarlam on drai do indarba 7 focrai Edaine o Midir, air 
rofidirsi an chuil chorcra ro bai ic airfidedh Midir rob si Edain, 
fo dhaigh na rochar Midzy mnai in tan atchidh an chuil corcrai, 
7 niba sam cedl na hol na longadh in tan nach aicedh 7 nach 
cluinedh a ceol 7 a foghar. Fogluaisi Fuamnach gaeth 
n-ayzzmais 7 druidechta co _tarfaided Edain o Brig Leith, 
cona hédadh barr na bili na tulach na dingna* forsa n-airsed 
i nEre co cend wii. mbliadza, acht for cairgib mara 7 for 
trethnaib tond 7 imsnam an aeoir, conda tarla dia .uii. mbliadza 
for ibel® 1 n-ucht an Meze Oic for duma an Broga. 

19. Asiairm asbert in Mac Og: .r.°‘ Fo chen Edain imtechtach 
imnedhach adrualaidh morgaibthiu’ la gaithi Fuaimnighi. ni 
fuair fos na subae do thaebu tairisi fri Midir muindteras me fein 
fomruair gnimach co sluagaib sochaidhi slige dithrebé diupa na 
domna imorchraid n-indbaissa Aile/la ingini is digbal dimuin 
conid do dibel truag domainig iar tain fo chean f.o.c.e.n. 

20. Ferais an Mac Og failti frisin n-ingin .i. frisin cuil corerai 
7 dosnimthasa i llai a broit fria bruindé. N6 beir’ docom °a 
thaige 7 a grianain co seinistrib soillsib fri teacht as 7 ind, 7 


17 MS., repeated nextcol. *..cainras.laterhand.  * two letters erased, 
seemingly ai. ‘*dingna MS. fordindgna. © sic,=(?)imbel. © in marg. 
7 atrual morn gaibthi H. 8 sic for nos beir. ® LU begins here 
f. 129 a (ed. 10636). 
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whom she would go. The spray of the drops she shed from her 
wings would cure all sickness and disease and plague in any one 
round whom she would go. She used to attend Midir and go 
round about his land with him,as he went. To listen to her and 
gaze upon her would nourish hosts in gatherings and assemblies 
in camps. Midir knew that it was Etain that was in that shape, 
and so long as that fly was attending upon him, he never took 
to himself a wife, and the sight of her would nourish him. He 
would fall asleep with her humming, and whenever any one 
approached who did not love him, she would awaken him. 

18. After a time Fuamnach came on a visit to Midir, and along 
with her as sureties came the three gods of Dana, namely Lug 
and the Dagda, and Ogma. Midir reproached Fuamnach ex- 
ceedingly and said to her that she should not go from him were 
it not for the power of the sureties that had brought her. 
Fuamnach said that she did not repent of the deed she had done, 
for that she would rather do good to herself than to another, and 
that in whatsoever part of Ireland she might be she would do 
naught but harm to Etain so long as she lived, and in whatsoever 
shape she might be. She brought powerful incantations and... 
spells from Bresal Etarlam the wizard to banish and warn off 
Etain from Midir, for she knew that the purple fly that was 
delighting Midir was Etain herself, for whenever he saw the 
scarlet fly, Midir loved no other woman, and he found no pleasure 
in music or in drinking or eating when he did not see her and 
hear the music of her and her voice. Fuamnach stirred up a 
wind of assault and magic so that Etain was wafted (?) from Bri 
Léith, and for seven years she could not find a summit or a tree 
or a hill or a height in Ireland on which she could settle, but 
only rocks of the sea and the ocean waves, and (she was) floating 
through the air until seven years from that day when she lighted 
on a fringe (?) on the breast of the Mac Oc as he was on the 
mound of the Brug. . ; 

19. There it was that the Mac Oc said, ‘Welcome, Etain, 
wanderer careworn, thou that hast encountered great dangers 
through the cunning of Fuamnach. . . .* 

20. The Mac Oc made the girl welcome, that is, the purple 
fly, and gathered her to his bosom in the fleece of his cloak. He 
brought her to his house and his sun-bower with its bright 
windows for passing out and in, and purple raiment was put on 


1 rhetoric, untranslated. 
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dobreth tlacht corcrai uimpi, 7! no himchuire’ in grianan sin 
lasin Mac Og cach leth no theigedh, 7 ba hand contuiled cach 
n-aidchi oca comaidecht? do airic menman, conda thainic® a 
sult 7 a feth, 7 no linta an grianan sin o* luibib boladhmaraib 
ingantaib, combo dhe do forbredsi® do bolad 7 blath na luibhi 
sainemla loghmairi sin. 

21. Adcuas do Fuamnaig a ngrad 7 an miadh doradad di 
lasin Mac Og. Asbert Fuamnach fri Midir: ‘ Congarar deit do 
dalta condernta® corai frib dib linaib, 7 co ndechas for iarair 
Edaine.’ Dothaed techt co Mac nOc o Midzr, 7 luidis? dia 
acallaim, 7 doluid Fuamnach timcheall colleic co mbai isin 
Bruigh, 7 dobert an* athaig cedna fo Edain condo bert asan® 
grianan foran imluamain"° forsa roibe riam, co cend .uii. mbli- 
adna fo Erzum, conda timart athach gaithi ar troige 7 lobrai 7} 
conda chorastar !* for cleithe thighe la hUlltu i mbatar ic 6l, co 
torchair issin n-airdigh n-dir ro bai for laim mna Edair in 
cathmiled o Inbér Chichmaine a coiced Concobzir, condo 
sloicsidhe 1° lassin dig bai isin !* lestur coimperta!* di guide foa 
broind combo hingen tar tain. Dobreth ainm di .i. Edain ingen 
Edair. Di bliadazz déc ar mili tra o gein tuiseach Edaine o 
Ailz/l  cosin ngein  déigenach '® o Edar. 

22, Alta iarwm Edain 6c Inbiur Chichmuine la hEdar Fue 
igen impe di ingenaib tuiseach, 7 ba heiseom nodo biathad 7 no 
eidedh” ar comaidecht Edaine do grés. La n-and doib a 
n-ingenaib uilib isind inbiur oca [col. 990] fothrucadh co 
n-acadar in marcach isin'’ magh chucu don usezz. Ech dond 
tuagmar forran }° forlethan casmongach caschaircheach foa suidé. 
Sidhalbrat uaine i filliud immé, 7 lene fo deirgindledh uime, 7 
eO oir ina brat rosaidhed?° a gualaind for cach leth. Sciath 
airg|djidhi co n-imiul*! oir imme fora muin. Sciathrach airgid 
and, 7 tul n-oir fair, 7 slegh coicrind co fethan oir impé o 


1 imchuirthe U. * chomaitecht U. 8 sic for tdinic. < do Un 
uy letter a erased after Sl; forberedsi U, doom. ° ndermsai U. 7 1 add. 
above line; \uidsi U. 8 in n- U. hasan Ue 10 | add. above line ; 


t . u ° = . . cbs 

fiamain U. om. U. sic. 8 lasa loim gabais asind U. ™com- 
1 15-15 gj , ; 

bertai U. sin add below line, ein add. later above. ™ ndedenach U. 


a n-eted U. *BisaU. oneradd. later above line. = rosaiged U. 
*t n-imbiul U. 
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her; and wheresoever he went that sun-bower was carried by 
the Mac Oc, and there he used to sleep every night by her side, 
comforting her, until her gladness and colour came to her again. 
And that sun-bower was filled with fragrant and wondrous eas 
and she throve on the fragrance and bloom of those goodly 
precious herbs. 

21. Fuamnach was told of the love and honour that was 
bestowed by the Mac Oc on Etain. Said Fuamnach to Midir, 
‘Let thy fosterling be summoned that I! may make ,peace be- 
tween you both, while I myself go in quest of Etain” <A 
messenger comes to the Mac Oc ‘aon Midir, and he went? to 
speak to him. Meanwhile Fuamnach came aay a circuitous way 
until she was in the Brug, and she sent the same blast on Etain, 
which carried her out of her sun-bower on the very flight she 
had been on before for the space of seven years throughout 
Ireland. The blast of wind drove her along in misery and weak- 
ness until she alit on the rooftree of a house in Ulster where folk 
were drinking, and she fell into the golden beaker that was before 
the wife of Etar the champion from Inber Cichmaine, in the pro- 
vince of Conchobar, so that she swallowed her with the liquid 
that was in the beaker, and in this wise she was conceived in her 
womb and became afterwards her daughter.* She was cailed 
tain daughter of Etar. Now it ,was a thousand and twelve 
years from the first begetting of Etain by Ailill until her last 
begetting by Etar, 

22. After that Etain was brought up at Inber Cichmaine by 
Etar, and fifty daughters of chieftains along with her, and he it 
was that fed and clothed them to be in attendance on Etain 
always. Ona day it befel that all the maidens were bathing in 
the estuary when they saw from the water a horseman entering 
the plain towards them. He was mounted on a broad brown 
steed, curvetting and prancing, with curly mane and curly tail. 
Around hima... green mantle in folds, and a red-embroidered 
tunic, and in his mantle a golden brooch which reached to his 
shoulder on either side. A silyvern shield with rim of gold slung 
over his back, and a silver strap to it and boss of gold thereon. 
In his hand a five-pronged spear with bands of gold round about 
it from haft to socket. Bright yellow hair he had reaching to 
his forehead. A fillet of gold against his forehead so that his 


1 following U. 7? reading luidsi[de]; cp. U. * The meaning is clear, 
but the text corrupt ; for co/mperta, read perhaps conbreth or co mbreth. 
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irlonn co cro ina laim. Folt findbuide fair co edan. Snithi oir 
fria éddn conna teilgeadh a folt fo aghaidh.' Assisithar * sist 
forsin purt oc déigsin na hingine, 7 ro charsad na hingena uile. 
Conad anz? asbertsom in laid seo: 
Pg Etain andiu sund amné. 

6c Sidh Ban Find iar nAilbe. 

eter macu beca? di. 

for bru Indbir Chichmaini. 


Is i ro icc suil an righ. 

a topor Locha Da Licc. 

is si asibedh sin digh, 

la mnai Edair a hairdigh.° 
Is tria hagh dosib in ri. 

inna eonu di Theathbaei.® 

7 baidfidh a dha each. 

i lind Locha Da‘ Airbreach. 


Biat imda coicthe ili. 

triat agh for Echaidh Midhi 

beidit togla® for sidhib. 

7 cath for ilmilib. 

Is i ro laigedh® is tir. 

is si arcosnai in righ, 

is i Be Find friss doghair. 

1s tar nEdaiwm hi** iar tam) | faa 


Dochuaid uaidib in t-oclaech iar tain, 7 ni fedadar can 
dodechaidh t cid dochoidh iarum. 

24. O rainic an Mac Oc doacallaim Midir ni fornic Fuamnach 
ara chind Midzy," 7 asbert fris: ‘ Bréc dorat an bean imond, 7 
dia n-ecastar di Etain do bith i nEre 7 raghaidh do denum 
uilc fria.’’* . ‘Ata Etain isin Bruigh ocom thighse o cianaib isin 
deilb a tarfas uaitsiu 7 bes as chuici forobairt an bean.’ 


? adhaigh MS. * assisedar U, atsisithar gl. arsisithar .i. do an H. 
° add. below line. * maccaib beccaib U. ‘hitromdig U. * Thethbi U. 
" add, above line. ® (b)iaid togal U. ® loited U. Com. Ws 
11 = gloss on asbert (as za U), here incorporated out of place. it Sts 


also U. 8 Domuiniur is ddig bid fir, ol Mac Oc add. U. 
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hair should not fall over his face. He halted a while on the bank 
gazing at the maiden, and all the maidens loved him. Thereupon 
he uttered this lay: 


23. This is Etain here to-day 
at Sid Ban Find west of Ailbe, 
among little boys is she 
on the brink of Inber Cichmaine. 


She it is who healed the King’s eye 
from the well of Loch Da Lig; 

she it is that was swallowed in a drink 
from a beaker by Etar’s wife. 


Because of her the King shall chase 
the birds from Tethba, 

and drown his two steeds 

in the pool of Loch Da Airbrech. 


Full many a war shall be 

on Eochaid of Meath because of thee; 
there shall be destruction of elfmounds, 
and battle against many thousands. 


Tis she that was sung of (?)! in the land; 
tis she that strives to win the King; 

rig shelrr-ce be Pind: 

She is our Etain afterwards. 


The warrior departed from them after that, and they knew not 
whence he had come or whither he had gone. 

24. When the Mac Oc came to confer with Midir, he did not 
find Fuamnach there, and he (Midir) * said to him: ‘ The woman 
has played us false, and if she be told that Etain is in Ireland 
and‘ she will go todoher ill.’ [‘ Methinks 'tis likely so,’ said the: 
Mac Oc.]°® ‘ftain has been at my house in the Brug since a 
little while in the shape in which she was wafted (?) from thee," 
and perhaps it is she that the woman is making for.’ 


1 yeading \aided. 2 Text corrupt here. 3 a gloss U. : Something 
apparently dropped here in both MSS, ° add. U. 5 Cp. § 18, tarfaided. 
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25. Dothaet an Mac Oc dia thigh fora chulu co fairnic a 
grianan glainidhi cen Edain and. Imsosoi! an Mac Oc for 
stiche Fuamnaigi, co tarraidh for Aenach Bodbgnai og tigh 
Breasail Edarlaim in druadh. Fosnopair an Mac Og 7 benaida 
cenz di, 7 dobert lais an ceand sin co raibi for bruan Brogha. 

26. Acht cena is ed islicht? a n-inud aili conadh la Manandan 
ro marbsat? a ndis .i. Fuamnach 7 Midzy, a mBrig Leith, dia 
nd-ebradh : 

Fuamnach baeth ba bean Midz7. 

Sigmall is brig * co mbilib.° 

a mBrig Leith, ba lathar lan. 

ro loiscet ° la Mananzan. ETN: 


1 sic, Immasoi U. 2 islicht U also, = is slicht. 5 ro marbait U. 
* Jeyet TLjb, si 15) exp 5 cen binib LL. ° t add. below line ; \oiscthe U, ro 
loisced H. 
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25. The Mac Oc returns home and finds the crystal sun-bower 
without Etain in it. The Mac Octurns upon Fuamnach’s traces 
and came up on her at Aenach Bodbgna at the house of the 
druid Bresal Etarlam. The Mac Oc attacked her and shore off 
her head, and he brought that head with him until he was on the 
brink of the Brug. 


26. Howbeit, this is the version elsewhere, that they were both 
slain! by Manannan, namely Fuamnach and Midir, in Bri Léith, 
whereof was said: 

2*Fuamnach the foolish one was Midir’s wife, 
Sigmall, a hill with ancient trees, 

in Bri Léith, ’twas a faultless arrangement, 
they were burned by Manannan.’ 


1 following U. SGpu lilo 20. 
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II 
(YBL col. 990) 
Tochmarc Edaine and seo beos 


1. Gabais Eochaidh Airium rigi nErezz.1 <Airgiallsat coic 
coicidh Erenz do 72 ri cach coicidh. Batar he a righ an tan 
sin i. Concobax mac Nesa 7 Mes Geghra* 7 Tigernach Ted- 
bandach 7 Cu Rui 7 Ailc7l mac Mata Muirisci. Batar eat duine 
Echdach .i. Dun Fremand 4 a Midiu 7 Dun Fremand* a Teath- 
bai. Fremand‘* Thethbai ba hinmaine® lais do duinib Erezz. 

2. Airfoccarar o Eochazd for firu Erezz feis Temra do denum 
an bliadazz iar ngabail righi fri comus a mbesa 7 a cisa doib co 
ceanz .u.6 mbliadza. Ba hinand aithesc? la firu Erez fri 
hEochazd. Ni theclomdais§ feis Temra do rig cen rigain lais, ar 
ni raibi rigan i fail Echach an tan do gab flaithius. Faidis 
Eochazd techta cach coicidh uadh fa Erzzz do chuindchid mna 


* op aaah, Whe 2 i. U, which ts translated. 3 ¢ corr. to d. + Fre- 
main U. > inmainem U. 8 uco77r. zo ili. MUS-> a. Ue 7 letter erased 
after $3; C corr. tog. 8 theclaimtis U. 

Il 


(YBL- col. $76; Bacs.; p. 175). 
Tochmarc Etaine! andso. 


1. Gabais Eochazd Airium rigi nErevz 7 ro giallsad coicead- 
aigh Erezz do 7 Badar iatside i. Concobay mac Neasa 7 Meiss 
Geadra 7 Tigearnach Tetbandach 7 Cu Rai 7 Oilill mac Mada 
Muirisci. Badar iad duizti Echach .i. Dun Fremanz a Mide 7 
Dun Fremand a Tetba. ba hinmaine lais tra Dun Fremanz 
Tetba oldas cach dun. 

2. Furocarthar 0 Eochazd for firu Erez feis Temrach do 
denam in blzadazz iar ngabail rigi dé fri comus a mbesa 7 a 
cisa doib co ceanz coic mblzadva. Ba hinanz aitheasg la firu 
Erenn fri hEochazd. Ni teaclomtais feis Teamrach do rig cen 
rigain lais ar ni raibe rigan a fail Eachach in tan ro gab flaith- 
(ius).” Faidhis Eochaid teachta iz cach coicead uad {6 Erzzz 


1 d add. above t later. 2 ius erased. 
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. f , . . 
The Wooing of Etain this again. 


1. Eochaid Airem took the kingship of Ireland. The five 
Fifths of Ireland submitted to him, that is a king of each Fifth. 
These were their kings at that time: Conchobar son of Nesa and 
Mess Gegra and Tigernach Tétbannach and Cu Rui and Ailill 
son of Mata Murisc. Eochaid’s strongholds were Dun Frémainn 
in Meath and Dun Frémainn in Tethba. Frémainn in Tethba 
was the one most dear to him of the strongholds of Ireland. 


2. Eochaid, the year after he became king, commanded the 
men of Ireland to hold the Festival of Tara, in order to assess 
their tributes and taxes for five years. The men of Ireland 
made the same reply to Eochaid, that they would not convene 
the Festival of Tara for a king that had no queen: for Eochaid 
had no queen when he took the kingship. Thereupon Eochaid 
dispatched envoys to every Fifth throughout Ireland to seek out 
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t ingine bad aildeam no beith a nEre' do. Al asbert ni biad 
ina farradh acht bean nad fesad fer do feraib Erezz riam. 
Fofrith dé oc Inbir Chichmaine .i. Edain ingen Edair, 7 dosbert 
Eochazd iarom, ar ba comadhais do ar cruth 7 deilb 7 cenel, aine 
7 oitidh 7 aerdarcus.” 

3. It é tri meze Find mezc Findlogha mezc na* rigna* [col. 
g9t] i. Eochaid Feidlech 7 Eochazd Airem 7 Ails/] Anguba. 
Carais Ailz/] Anguba iarom Etain ic feis Temrach iar feis di 
la hEochazd.2 Fo dhaig dognith apairt dia sirsilliudh, uair is 
deascaidh® seirci sirsillidh. Cairigis a mezma‘ Ailz/1 don 
gnim sin dogéne 7 niba cabair dé. Ba treisi tol aicnidh. 
Focheird Ailz/l a sirg § dé fo dhaigh ® nara thubaidhi’™® fri nech™ 
7 nach erbart frisin mnai fodeisin. 

4. Dobreth Fachtna liaig Echach dia imchaisiu an tan ro gab 
céill for écaib. Asbert fris in? liaig: ‘ Acht nechtar’* na da 
idhan marbtha duine nath icad legho .i. ida Seirce 7 }* idu® eoid, 


Sere Ue 2 e add. later below line. 3 erased. * e add. later 
under &. ® jarna naidm do E. H. Siel) tosac dd T aicned Hi. 
8 serg U, sirglighiH. °®dhaidh MS. ?°narothubaidhH. /! friaénech U. 
” add. above line. sSwcechtar de 2 nOH 18 Jetter erased after d. 


do cuindchid mna no hingine no mbiad/ a dingbala 7 isbert ni 
biad ina farrad acht ben nat fes! fer do feraib Erenn riam. 
Fofrith dé ocmnai i nIndbzy Cichmaine .i. Etain ingen Etair 
7 rosuc Eochaid iaram ar ba comadais d6 ar cruth 7 deilb 
7 cinel? 7 ainee 7 airdercus. 

3. It e tri mezc Findgaill 7 Finde na rigna .i. Eochaid Feid- 
leach 7,Eochaid Airim 7 Ailill Angaba.*  Carais Oilill Angaba? 
iaram Etain oc fes Temrach iar feis di la hEochaid fo daig a 
ndognid dia silliud uair is desgaid seirci sirsilliud. Cairigis a 
menma Ailill don gnim sin dogeini 7 niba chobairdé. Focheard 
Oilill a serg de f6 daig ni dubairt fria nech 7 nach ‘ ebairt frisin 
n-ingin fodesin. 

4. Dobreath Fachtna liaigh Eachach dia indsaigid in tan 
ro ngab ceill for ecaib. Adbert in liaigh: ‘ Acht necfh]tar 
na da idZan marbta duine na hicat leaga i. idu seirci 7 idu 


* over e what looks likei. * cinet MS. 3 over seconda,tu. * letter 
erased after h. 


ae a 
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for him the fairest (woman or)! maiden in Ireland. For he said 
that none should be his wife save a woman that none of the men 
of Ireland had known before him. There was found for him at 
Inber Cichmaine, Etain daughter of Etar, and Eochaid wedded 
her then, for she was his match in beauty and form and lineage, 
in splendour and youth and fame. 


3. The three sons of Find son of Findlug, the queen’s sons, 
were Eochaid Feidlech and Eochaid Airem and Ailill Anguba. 
Ailill Anguba came to love Etain at the Festival of Tara, after 
she had lain with Eochaid, for it was his wont to gaze at her 
continually, and such gazing is a token of love. His heart re- 
proached Ailill for the deed that he had wrought, but it availed 
him in no wise. Desire was stronger than character. Ailill fell 
into a decline lest his honour? should be stained, nor had he 
spoken of it to the woman herself. 

4. When he expected death, Fachtna, Eochaid’s physician, was 
brought tosee him. The physician said to him, ‘ One of the two 
pains thou hast that kill man and that no physician can heal, the 


1 In the exemplar 7 izgine was evidently a correction of mua. ° reading 
enech. 
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it é fil indudsu.’ Ni ardamar Ailz/1 do, ar ba mebal lais. 
Foracbad iarom Ailz/1 a Fremaind Teathbai fri bas, 7 luid 
Eochazd for cuaird nErenxz, 7 foracbadh Edain hi fail Aile/la co 
nderndais a thiugmaine lé .i. cora clasta a fet, coro hagtha a 
guba, coro hortha! a chethrai. 


s. An tech a mbith Ailc/l a ngalar dotheigead Etain® cach 
dia dia athreos,? 7 ba lugaide a galarsom 6n do suidiu, 7 cein 
no bith Edain isin maigin sin no bithsom oca deicsin. 
Rathaighis Edain anni‘ sin 7 focheird a menmain aire. Asbert 
Edain frissom la n-and a mbatar ina tigh dib linaib, cid dia 
mbai fochonn® a galair ®do Ailill.® ‘4¢a™ dit seircsiu,’ ol 
Ails7l. ‘Dirsan a fad co n-erbort,’ or sisi. ‘ Ropsat* slan o 
chianaib dia fesmais.’ ‘Cid andib® badam slansa mad ail 
duitsiu,’ ol Ailz/l. ‘ Bid ail ecin, or si. 

6. Doteged iar sin cach dia do folcad a c[h]ind 7 do !° tizbi 
a c[h]odach" dho 7 do urgabail usce fora lamaib. Dia teora nomad 


1a add. below line, later. * in ras. in add. below by later hand. 
8 forroma |i. fisrugadh H. * an imnedh H. 5 letter erased at end, 
apparently a. °°in vas.; om. UY. * in marg. later hand. * ropadat 
U, roba H. ® dib zz vas., indiu U. 1010 thinmi bfd U. 


eoit it é fil indatsu.’ Niro adaizz Oilill do ar ba meabal lais. 
Foracbad iaram Ailill a Fremaind! Tethbai fri bas 7 luid 
Eochaid for cfuairt ? nErenn 7 foracbad Etain i fail Aile/la co 
nderntais * a tiugmaine lé i. coro clasta a fert 7 coro ferta a guba. 


5. In teg a mbith Ailill a ngalar doteigead Etain cach dia dia 
uthras 7 ba lugaiti a galarsom on eside 7 cen nobith Etain issin 
maigin sin ro bith som oca deiscin. Rathaigis Etain inni sin 7 
foceard a menmain air. Atbert Etain friseom laa n-anz a 
mbadar ina tigh dib linaib cid dia mbai fochonn a galair. ‘ Ata 
dot seircsiu,’ ol Oilill, ‘Dirsan a fod co n-ebortaiss,’ ar si; 
‘robadat slan o chianaib dia fesmais.’ ‘Cid andiu* badam 
slansa mad ail duitsiu,’ ol Oilill. ‘Bid ail eicin, ar si. 

6. DoteigeadZ iar sin cach dia do folcad 7 do tinbi bid dé 7 do 
urgabail uisqi fora lamaib. Dia teora nomadh iaram ba slan 


‘i subscr. later. ® aspiration mark add. later. 5 n add. later below 
line. * d add, later below u. 
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pain of love and the pain of jealousy’. Ailill did not confess to 
him, for he was ashamed. Then Ailill was left in Frémainn 
Tethba dying, and Eochaid went on a circuit of Ireland. And 
Etain was left with Ailill that his last rites might be paid by 
her—that is, his grave dug, his lamentation made, his cattle 
slain. 


5. Every day Etain used to come to the house wherein Ailill 
lay sick to speak with him, and thus his sickness was alleviated, 
and as long as Etain remained there he would be gazing at her. 
Etain observed this, and pondered the matter. One day as they 
were together in her house, Etain asked him what was the cause 
of his sickness. ‘It is from love of thee,’ said Ailill, ‘ Pity that 
thou hast been so long without telling it, said she. ‘Had we 
but known, thou shouldst have been healed a while ago.’ ‘Even 
this day shall I be whole again if thou be willing.’ ‘I am 
willing indeed,’ said she. 

6. Every day then she would come to bathe his head and to 
carve his meat and to pour water on his hands. After thrice 
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iarom ba slan Oili/l. Adbervtsom fri hEdain: ‘ Ocasa testo dom 
iccsa cuin rom bia?’! ‘Rod bia amarach,’ ol si, ‘acht niba 
isin tsosudh 2 na firflatha dogentar an col. Dotuisiu ambarach 
am dailseo cusan tulaigh uasin liss,’ 


7. Bai Ailz/l ac frithaire na haidche. Contuili trath a dala. 
Ni dersaig* co trath teirt ara barach. Luid Etain ina dailseam, 
co n-acai in fer ara cind co cosmailis crotha Aile/la, 7 cainis 
inlobrai a galazy. A n-aithesc rop ail do Ailz/l iss ed ro raid- 
seom. Dofusce Ailz/1 trath teirti* Fota fécais for toirrsi trath 
dodeochaid Etain isa teach. ‘Cid dodgni toirrsich ?’or si. ‘Do 
5 faidzwzd® duitsiu® am dailsi, 7 ni ranac ar do cind, 7 dorochair 
codlad form, conam earracht anos. Is suachnid ni rodchadh’ 
mo iccsa. ‘Ni ba son, ol Etain, ‘ata la i ndegaid aloili.’ 
Gaibthi frithaire na haidc[h]e sin 7 teine mor ara belaib 7 usce 
na farrad da tabairt fora ® guilib. 


8. Trath a dala dotaet Etain ana dhail co n-acai an fer cedna 


1 yaitsiu, ol Aililladd.U. 7? tsosugh MS. firsts add. below line. * der- 
said MS. ‘ teirt U. 5~5 dofofdiudsiu U. ° d add. later above line. 
lend ch sie ase od clades 8 foa U. 


Ailill dia othrzs. Adbertsom fri hEtain :! ‘iza? testo dom icsa,’ 
ol se, ‘cuin rom bia?’ ‘Rot*® bia amarach, ol si. ‘ Taetsu 
ambarach im dailsi cusin du uasin lis.’ 


7. Bai Oilill oc frithaire na haidchi sin. Cotlaid iaram trath 
a dala 7 niro duisigh co trat[Z] teirt arna barach. Luid Etain 
ina dailsiz *co fecais* in fer ara cind co cosmailzzs crotha 
Oilella 7 canais fria in aithesc rob ail do Oilill. Do moscail 
Oilill trvath teirti. Con-is tard a toirrsi moir. dodeachaig 
Etain isin teach iaram. ‘Cidh dogni toirsech?’ ar si. ‘Do 
faideadsu im dail, ol sé, ‘7 na ranac ar do chind 7 dorochair 
cotdlad° form conom erracht anosa. Is fir na rom icadsa fos,’ ar 
se. ‘Niba fir son,’ ol Etain, ‘ata la a ndedaig® alaile.’ [877] 
Gabaidseom oc frithaire na haidchi sin 7 tene mor fora belaib 7 
uisqi na farrad dia tabairt f6 suilib. 


8. Trath a dala dotaet Edain ina dail co n-acca in fear cetna 


1 a few letters erased after Etain. 2 ia in ras. by another hand. 
3 t add. below line later. 44 add. later below line. Oya 8 first d 
add, above line later. 
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nine days Ailill was healed. He said to Etain: ‘And when 
shall I have from thee what is still lacking to cure me?’ ‘Thou 


’ 


shalt have it to-morrow,’ said she; ‘but not in the prince’s 
dwelling shall he be put to shame. Come to me to-morrow on 


the hill above the court.’ 


7. Ailill watched throughout the night. But at the hour of 
his tryst he fell asleep, and did not wake until the third hour on 
the morrow. Etain went to meet him, and saw a man awaiting 
her like unto Ailill in appearance, and he lamented his weakness 
due to his ailment. The speech that Ailill would have wished 
that is what he spoke. At the hour of tierce Ailill awoke. He 
began to be sorrowful for a long while (?) when Etain came into 
the house. ‘Why art thou sad?’ saidshe. ‘That I should have 
sent thee to a tryst with me and was not there to meet thee. 
For sleep fell upon me, and I am only now arisen. It is 
manifest that I have not yet attained (?) my cure.’ ‘That matters 
not,’ said Etain, ‘one day foliows another.’ He watched that 
night with a huge fire in front of him and water by his side for 
bathing his eyes. 


4. , . 
8. At the hour of her tryst Etain comes to meet him and saw 
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ama/ Aili/l. Luid Etain dia tigh. Fecais Ailz/l oc cai. Doluid 
Etain co fo tri 7 ni fairnicc Ailz/1 a dail. Co fornecsi an fear 
cedna. ‘Ni fritsu,’ ar si, ‘ro dalasa. Ciasu tu? dodeac|hJaid 
im dail? An fer frisro dalusa ni ar c[h]ul t aimleas tiach7* ara 
c[h]ind, acht as ar cuis* tesairgne domnai rig Erenn don galar 
fotrubai.’ ‘Ba tocha duid toidheacht cucamsa, ol an tan rupsa 
Etain Echraidhe izgez Aile/la [col. 992] ba misi do cetmui[7|dtex 
7 ba iar do Sarlugaib* do primmuigib Erezz 7 uiscib 7 or 7 
airget co tici do chutruma do facbail dar [th’Jeis.’ ‘Cezsz, ol 
sisi, ‘cia h’ainmsiu?’ ‘Ni Aaunusa, Midir Brig® Leith,’ Ol sé. 
‘Cezs¢, ol sisi, ‘cid rodn® édarscar’? ‘Ni annsa, fithnaisi 
Fuamnaige 7 brechtai Breasail Edarlaim.’ Asbert Midir fri 
hEdain: ‘An ragasu liumsa?’ ‘Nitd,’ ol si. ‘Noco ririub 
ri[g] nErewzz ar fer na fedar clazzz na cenel do.’ ‘Is misi em,’ 
ol Midzy, ‘ dorat for 7 mezmain Aile/la do Seircsiu co torchair a 
fuil 7 a feoil dé, 7 is mfe]si thall cach n-ocobar ® collaidhi 


1 add. at end of line by anotherhand; sothuU. *tichtU. ‘accuis U. 
4 letter erased after 1, apparently s ; sarluag U, shairluaaibh (lua .i. cennach) 
Eis 5 Breg U. 5 ronn U. "16 Us 8 =n-accobor U. 


ama/ Ailill, Luid Etain dia tig. Feicis Ailill oc cai iaram. 
Doluid Etain co fo tri 7 ni airnic Ailill a dail. Co n-accasi in 
fear cefna. Issed co n-ebairt: ‘Ni fritsu, ar si, ‘ro dailisa. 
Cia tu dodeachaich im dail? In fear frisro dailisa ni ar ulc na 
ar aimles tanac for do chind acht is ara chuis tesairgni damna 
righ Erenn don galar fotroibi.. ‘Ba tocho duit tuidhecht im 
dailsea,’ ol in t-oclaech, ‘uair in tan robsad Etain Eachraide 
ingen Ailella fa mesi do chetmzzzter 7 fa iar sarluach do prim- 
muigib Erenn 7 uiscib 7 or [7] arga¢ co tici do chutruma do 
facbail ar th’es.’ ‘Cezs/,’ ol sisi, ‘cia hainmsiu?’ ‘ Ni hannsa, 
Mider Breg Leth.’ ‘ Cezs¢,’ ol sisi, ‘cid ron edzrscar?’ ‘Ni 
hannsa, fithnaisi Fuaimnigi 7 brechta Bresail Edwvlaim.’ Asbert 
Mider fri hEdain: ‘In ragasu limsa?’ ‘Nato,’ ol si, ‘ Nocho 
rairaibsa rig Erenn ar fear nach fedzs clann no cenel do.’ ‘Is 
misi em,’ ol Midev, ‘ dorad fo menmain Aile/la do seresu co fata 
co torchair a fuil 7 a feoil de.’ 7 is misi tall de? cach n-ocobar 


‘deiuras. ?° tall iz ras., de in marg. 
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the same man like unto Ailill. Etain returned home. Ailill 
fell to weeping. Three times Etain came and Ailill did not keep 
his tryst. She found ever the same man. ‘’Tis not with thee 
that I have trysted, said she. ‘Who art thou that hast come to 
meet me? The man with whom I have made a tryst, ’tis not 
for sin or hurt that the tryst has been made with him, but that 
one fit to be king of Ireland might be saved from the sickness 
that has fallen upon him.’ ‘’Twere more fitting for thee to come 
to me, for when thou wast Etain Kchraide, daughter of Ailill, 
‘tis I that was thy husband. I had paid thy huge brideprice in 
great plains and rivers of Ireland, and had left in place of thee 
thy weight of goldand silver.’ ‘ Tell me,’ said she, ‘ what is thy 
name?’ ‘No hard matter, Midir of Bri Léith,’ said he. ‘Tell 
me,’ said she, ‘what was it that parted us?’ ‘No hard matter, 
the sorcery! of Fuamnach and the spells of Bresal Etarlam.’ 
Midir said to Etain, ‘ Wilt thou go with me?’ ‘Nay,’ said she, 
‘I will not barter the king of Ireland for a man whose kindred 
or race I know not.’ ‘It was I,’ said Midir, ‘that put love for 
thee into Ailill’s mind, so that his flesh and blood fell away from 
him. And it was I that took from him all carnal desire, so that 


1 fithnaise .i. drdoidheacht, O’Cl. 
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n-aire, na beith millzzd einich 1 duitsiu and. Acht teisiu liumsu 
dom c[h]rich dia n-apra Eochazd fritt.’ ‘ Maith lium,’ ol Edain. 

9. Tigiarom? dia tig?. ‘Is maith ar comrac’, or Ailz/1; * sech 
rom icadsa in fechtsa, ni fil izwlot* n-einig duitsiu and” ‘Is 
amra amlaidh,’ ol Edain. 

Tainic Eochazd dia chuaird iar tain, 7 atlaigestay beathaid a 
brathar 7 buidighthe* fri hEdain co mor a ndorigné co 
tainicsom. 


Fenech Wis 22 in ras. by another hand. 5 eim lot (.i. milled) H. 


* buidighthe hé MS. 


collaidi air na beith milliud einig duidsiu anz. Acht taedsu 
liumsa dom c{h]vich dia n-abra Eochaid frit.’ ‘ Maith lium,’ ol 
Edain. 

g. Tig iaram dia thig. ‘Is maith ar comerac], ol Oilill, 
‘seach rom icadsa in feachtsa 7 ni fil lot? ar? n-enig duidseo 
and.’ Tanic Eochaid dia chuairt iar tain 7 atlaigestair a* beathaig 
a brathar 7 buidigthi fri hEdain co mora ndorigni, Finit Amen. 


1 loin ras. 2 add. above line by later hand. 3 a add. later under b. 
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thine honour might not suffer therein. But come to my land 
with me if Eochaid bids thee.’ ‘ Willingly, said Etain, 

g. Then she comes to her house. ‘ We are well met’, said 
Ailill. ‘Now am I healed, and yet thine honour has not 
suffered.’ ‘It is well thus, said Etain. After that Eochaid re- 
turned from his circuit, and rejoiced that his brother was alive, 
and Etain received thanks for what she had done until he had 
come again. 
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III 
YBL col. 992. 
Tochmarc Etaine beos 


1. Fechtas! n-aili asraracht? Eochazd Aiream ri Teamrach 
la n-alaind a n-aimsir tsamrata, 7 fosrocuib for tsosta® na 
Teamrach do imchaisiu Muighi Breg. Bai fo a ile* 7 fo blath 
cach datha. A n-imracachai® n-imbé® co n-acca in occlaech 
n-ingnad forsin tsosadh’ inna c[h]omair. Fuan corcra 8 imbé, 7 
mong orbuide fair co brane a dha imdde. Rose caindleach glas 
ina® chind. Sleg coicrind ina laim. Sciath tuilgel ina laim co 
ngemaib oir fwrri. Sochtais Eochazd, ar ni fidir a bith isin 
Temraig in aidchi riam, 7 ni foslaici}° an lis an trath sin. 

2. Doluid ar inchaib Echach™ iar sin. Asbert Eochazd iar 
sin!?; ‘F6 c{h]en don écldech # nad athgenamar’. ‘Is ed dorocht- 
amair,’ ar in t-dclaech. ‘ Nit athgenamar, ol Eochaid. ‘ Atot- 
génsa chedus,’ ol in t-oclaech. ‘Cia th’ainmsiu?’ ol Eochazd. 
‘Ni hairdire son,’ ol sé, ‘ Midir Breg Léith.’ ‘ Cid dotréacht ?’ 
ol Eochaid. ‘D’imbz7t fidchilli fritso, ol sé. ‘Am maithsi 
eim,’ ol Eochaid, ‘ for fidchill.. ‘A fromadh dun, ol Midir. 
‘Ata,’ ol Eochazd, ‘an rigan ina codladh. Is lé in tech ata ind 
fidchell.’ ‘ Ata sund chena,’ ol Midir, ‘fidhchell nad mesum.’ !# 
Ba fir 6n, clar n-airgid 7 fir oir, 7 fuzssundadh cacha hairdi 
furri'? di lic logmair, 7 ferbolg di fighi !® rond credumae. 

3. Ecraidh Midir ind fidchill iar sin. ‘Imbzy, ol Midir. 
‘Ni immeor acht di giull,’ ol Eochazd. ‘Cidh geall bias and ?’ 
ol Midir. ‘Cuma lium,’ ol Eochazd. ‘Rod bia limsa,’ ol 
Midzy, ‘madh tu bevas mo thoceall 1. gabar ndubglas, it é 
ceindbreca cyoderca biracha ' bruindlethain bolgroin coschaela 
combrasa faeburdha femevzda urarda aignecha1® gostaide Soga- 
baltai,!? cona caecaib*° n-all cruanmoithni. Tairgebat am trath 
teirti 7! arna barach.’ Atbert Eochazd an cefna frisium. Imrid 


iar sin. Berar tochell Midir. Téid uad 7 bevis a fidcheall lais. 


* Fecht U. ? a erased after as .. 8 first sadd.above line; sosta U. 
Sali). ° inti evased after imracachai ; inti Eochazd add. U. 6 imbi U. 
" s add. later below t; tossad U. 8 a supraser. 3 finalaerased. ‘*invas. 
1° orslaicthe U. " Eochoda U. 2 jarom U. !laeck?U. 
4 ‘messo U. 1° ri 7 ras.; forsin clar U. 16 fidhi MS. 1 biruich U. 
* in ras. later hand and partly in marg. © LU breaks off at so.., lacuna 
in MS. GRAY Loh *1 final i subscr. later. 
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IIT 
The Wooing of Etain again. 

1. Another time on a lovely summer day Eochaid Airem king 
of Tara arose and climbed the terrace of Tara to gaze over Mag 
Breg. It was radiant with bloom of every hue. As Eochaid 
looked round him he saw a strange warrior on the terrace before 
him. A purple tunic about him, and golden yellow hair on him 
to the edge of his shoulders. A shining blue eye in his head. 
A five-pointed spear in one hand, a white-bossed shield in the 
other, with golden gems thereon. Eochaid was silent, for he 
was unaware of his being in Tara the night before, and the courts 
had not been opened at that hour. 

2. Thereupon he came up to Eochaid. Then Eochaid said, 
‘Welcome to the warrior whom we do not know.’ ‘’Tis for that 
we have come,’ said the warrior. ‘We know thee not,’ said 
Eochaid. ‘I know thee, however,’ replied the warrior, ‘ What 
is thy name?’ said Eochaid. ‘Not famous,’ said he, ‘ Midir of 
Bri Léith.’ ‘What has brought thee?’ said Eochaid. ‘To play 
chess with thee,’ said he. ‘Of a truth I am good at chess,’ said 
Eochaid. ‘Let us make trial of it, said Midir. ‘The queen is 
asleep,’ said Eochaid, ‘and it is in her house that the chess-board 
is. ‘I have here,’ said Midir, ‘a chess-board that is not inferior.’ 
That was true: a silver board and golden men, and each corner 
thereof lit up by a precious stone, and a bag for the men of 
plaited links of bronze. 

3. Thereupon Midir arranges the board. ‘Do thou play,’ 
said Midir. ‘I will not play save for a stake,’ said Eochaid. 
‘What shall the wager be?’ said Midir. ‘Itisall one to me,’ said 
Eochaid. ‘Thou shalt have from me,’ said Midir, ‘if thou win 
my stake, fifty dark grey steeds with dappled blood-red heads 
pointed-ears, broad-chested, with distended nostrils, slender 
limbs, mighty, keen... , huge, swift (?), steady, easily yoked 
with their fifty enamelled reins. They shall be here at the hour 
of tierce to-morrow.’ Eochaid said the same to him. Thereupon 
they play. Midir’s stake is taken. He goes off taking his chess- 
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A n-asracht Eochaid arabarach doluid for sostai na Temrach 
im turcabail ngvéine, co n-acca a cheile chuicé iarsind tsosad * 
ina arrud? cheana. Ni fidir cidh dochuaid t can [col. 993] 
dodeochaid, co n-acca inl. n-ech ndubglas cona srianaib cruan- 
maithne frida. ‘Indraic sin, ol Eochazd. ‘Is fiach ni dlomthar,.’ 
ol Midir. 

4. ‘In imberum fidcheall?’ ol Midir. ‘ Maith lium,’ ol 
Eochazd, ‘acht ro be gell and.’ ‘Rod bia liumsa,’ ol Midir,’ 
J. tore trichem, at é casbreca foliath forglasa, co cruib eich 
foraib, 7 lothar draigin fordo talla uile. In fecht n-aili .1. claidem 
n-ordoirnn. In fecht n-aili .l. bo find n-oderg co laegaib 
findaib odergaib led 7 nasc credumae for cach laeg dib. In 
fecht n-aile 1. molt nglas ceinddeyg trichenz trebennach. In 
fecht n-aili 1. colg ndéd. In fecht n-aile [.1.] brat breiclighach. 
Acht ba cach .1. dib a 1a.’ 


5. Frithcomraic® a aidi inti Eochazd, 7 asbert fris can dombert 
a marindmas. Asbert fris, ‘ Amin, insceoil inni sin.’ ‘ Amné 
eim. Is beite duit mezma fris, as fer mOrcumachtai dotainic. 
A macain, tabair decvai mora foraib (I fair)*’ ol se. Is iarzm 
dothaet a ceili chuice 7 forvruirim Eochazd fair na morchesta 
urdharca .i. dichlochad Midhi, luachair tar Tethbai, tochar tar 
Moin Lamraide, fid tar Bréifne. Conad de sin asbert an fili 
na rundu sa: 

Is hé seo in ceatharda 
adroega Eochazd Airem. 


for ° ilar ndrong ndreachardha ° 
co lin sciath 7 claidem. 


Tochar dar Moin Lamraidhi 
fidh dar Breifne cen decrai?™ 
dichlochadh mas mérMidi 
7 luachair tar Tethbai. 


1 first s subscr. later. > letter erased after second x, apparently i. 
° = friscomairc. * interlined. 5 co n- Dinds. § drecharda Dinds. 
YS, drechferda ce¢. 7 feochra Dinds. LL, feachra BB. 
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board with him. When Eochaid arose on the morrow he came 
on to the terrace! of Tara at sunrise, and he saw his opponent close 
by coming towards him along the terrace.1 He knew not whither 
he had gone or whence he had come, and he saw the fifty dark 
grey steeds with their enamelled reins. ‘This is honourable,’ 
said Eochaid. ‘What is promised is due,’? said Midir. 

4. ‘Shall we play at chess?’ said Midir. ‘ Willingly,’ said 
Eochaid, ‘so it be for a stake.’ ‘Thou shalt have from me,’ 
said Midir, ‘ fifty young * boars, curly-mottled, grey-bellied, blue- 
backed, with horse’s hoofs to them, together with a vat of black- 
thorn into which they all will fit. Further, fifty gold-hilted 
swords, and again fifty red-eared cows with white red-eared 
calves and a bronze spancel on each calf. Further, fifty grey 
wethers with red heads, three-headed, three-horned. Further, 
fifty ivory-hilted swords. Further, fifty speckled cloaks, but each 
fifty of them on its own day.’ 

5. Eochaid’s fosterfather questioned him, and asked him 
whence he had brought his great wealth. He said to him, 
‘That is indeed fit to relate (?)..* ‘Verily indeed. Thou must 
take heed of him; it is a man of magic power that has come to 
thee, my son, lay heavy burdens on him.’ After that his 
opponent came to him, and Eochaid laid on him the famous 
great tasks, namely to clear Meath of stones, to put rushes over 
Tethba, a causeway over Moin Lamraige, and a wood over 
Bréifne. Concerning which the poet uttered the following 
staves :° 

These are the four things 

that Eochaid Airem imposed ° 

on many a manily-visaged* throng 

with many a shield and spear: 

A causeway over Moin Lamraige, 

a wood over Bréifne, without difficulty,® 

a clearing of stones from the hillocks? of great Meath, 
and rushes over Tethba. 


1 Meaning of sossad uncertain. 2 Cp. fiach nf ro dlomthar do 
flaithib....i. is fiachach anf aisnéither no rditer do gelladh dona gradaibh 
flatha, Hi, 3.17, col: 523- 3 On “richem, a three-year old pig, see Thurney- 
sen, ZCP XIV, 350, 352; XVI. 208. 4 Cp.LU 5407: Ameind...amne. 
5 These quatrains are taken from the Dindshenchus of Rath Esa (ed. 
Gwynn II. 6). 5 Lit. ‘chose’. 7 yeading drecharda YS, or drechferda, 
cet. (Gwynn). 8 yead perhaps dechrai (: Tethbai). 9 Or, * Bottoms’ 


(Gwynn). 
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6. Ite sin tra gealla 7 anchesa foruirmithé and. ‘Romora 
ndobeiri orm,’ ol Midcz. ‘Ni denaim chena, ol Eochazd. 
‘Rom bithsa itghe 7 ailghes uait iarom. Nach ni rosia do 
cumachtai, ni roib ben na fer and fria tech anechtair co twrcbail 
ngreine ambarach.’ ‘ Dogentar,’ ol Eochazd. Nis n-imdhech- 
aidh duine in monai sin riam. 


7. Erpais Eocha?d iar sin a rechtaire fri deiscin ind feadma 
dobertatar do dénam an tochair. Luid di in rechtairi issin 
monai. Anwzdar leis batar fir betha o turcbail greine co fuinedh 
tancadar in monai. Dogensat uile oendumae dia n-édaigib, 7 
luid Midir forsin dumae sin. In fidbadh cona bun 7 cona 
fremaib, is ed sin dobervdis a n-ichtar an tochair. Midir ina 
sesum ag gresachz1an tsloigh for cach leth. Andar lat batar fir 
betha adaigdis breisim foé. 


8.2 Jar sin doberar uir 7 grian 7 clocha® forsin monai. Fri 
hetnu dam dazo batar * fedmanda ® la firu Erez cusin n-aidchi 
sin. Co n-aices la lucht an tsidha fora forymnaib. Dognith 
samlaid la hEochazd, conid dé ata dosom Eochazd Airem, ar is 
aice toisech tucad chuing*® for muinelaib dam do feraib Erezz. 
Is ed dozo and focal ro bai a mbelaib an tsluaig ofc] denum an 
tochair : . 

.t.7 -Coire a laim, tochra i laim, urdhairc damrudh, trathaib 
iar fuin, fortrom ailges, ni fes cuich les cuich aimles de thochar 
dar Moin Lamruide. 

Ni biad isin bith tochar * bud ferr mina beithi oca deiscin. 
Forfacbad de lochtai® anziarom. Iar sin doluid in rechtaire co 
hEochazd 7 adfed scela do in morfedma atconzaire fiadai, 7 
isbert nad roibé for fertais }” an betha cumachtai doroisce ™ de. 
[col. 994]. 

g. A mbatar fora mbriathraib co n-accadar Midzy chucu. 
Ardchustal 7 drochgné fair. Atvaigestair Eochazd 7 ferais 
failte fris. ‘Iss ed dorochtamar, !2 ol Midzy. ‘Is toredo 7 is 
dicheill no tai frim mordhecrai 7 morainchesa do thobairt form. 
Atethaind ni badh maith lat chena acht is bairnech mo menma 


frit.’ ‘Ni bara fri buiri daitsiu on, dogighnestair do menma,’ 

} letter erased before g; a subscr. later between s and &. * LU resumes, 
1. 10815. *clocho MS. ‘$ detter evased after second a. 5 fedmand U. 
*cuing U. 2 marg. “letter, seemingly i, erased aftera. ® bochtae U. 


1° fertas U. 1 dodoroiscé MS., dodrésce U. ” ro add. below line later. 
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6. These then are the pledges and the hardships that were 
imposed. ‘Thou layest too much upon me,’ said Midir. ‘I do 
not indeed,’ said Eochaid. ‘Then do thou grant me a request 
and aboon. As far as thou holdest sway let no man or woman 
be out of doors until sunrise to-morrow.’ ‘It shall be done,’ 
said Eochaid. No one had ever trodden that bog before. 

7. Then Eochaid commanded his steward to watch the effort 
they put forth in making the causeway. The steward went into 
the bog. It seemed to him as though all the men in the world 
from sunrise to sunset had come to the bog. They all made one 
mound of their clothes, and Midir went up on that mound. Into 
the bottom of the causeway they kept putting a forest with its 
trunks and its roots, Midir standing and urging on the host on 
every side. One would think that below him all the men of the 
world were raising a tumult. 

8. After that, clay and gravel and stones are placed upon the 
bog. Now until that night the men of Ireland used to put the 
strain on the foreheads of oxen, (but) it was seen that the folk of 
the elfmounds were putting it on their shoulders. Eochaid did 
the same, hence he is called Eochaid Airem [i.e. ploughman], for 
he was the first of the men of Ireland to put a yoke upon the 
necks of oxen. And these were the words that were on the lips 
of the host as they were making the causeway: ‘ Put in hand, 
throw in hand,! excellent oxen, in the hours after sundown; 
overhard is the exaction; none knoweth whose is the gain, 
whose the loss, from the causeway over Moin Lamraige.’ 

There had been no better causeway in the world, had not a 
watch been set onthem. Defects (?) were left in it then.? There- 
after the steward came to Eochaid and brings tidings of the vast 
work he had witnessed, and he said there was not on the ridge 
of the world a magic power that surpassed it. 

9. While they were speaking they saw Midir coming towards 
them, his loins girt (?) and an evil look on him. Eochaid was 
afraid, but bade him welcome. ‘’Tis for that we have come,’ 
said Midir, ‘It is fierce and unreasonable of thee to lay such 
hardship and infliction upon me. I would have wrought some- 
thing else to please thee, but my mind is inflamed against thee. 
‘ Thou shalt not get wrath in return for thy rage ;* thy mind shall 
be set at ease,’ said Eochaid. ‘It shall be accepted then,’ said 


1 The meaning is no doubt, ‘put there, put here’. > abs is apparently 
the sense, though the text is uncertain. * btra .i. ferg...ol Eochaid H (p.51)- 
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for EKochard. ‘Gebthar di,’! ol Midir. ‘In imberum fidchill?’ 
for Midir. Cidh geall bias anz?’ for Eochazd. ‘ Gelladc|hjobra 
cechtar da lina, for Midir. Berar tochell nEchada? an la sin. 
‘Rucais mé tochell,’ for Eochazd. ‘Madh ail dam do® beraind 
o cianaib,’ ol Midir. ‘ Cezs¢, cid adcobrai formsa ?’ for Eochazd. 
‘Di laim im Etain 7 péc di,’ ol Mid. Sochtais Eochazd la 
sodhain, 7 isbert: ‘ Tis dia mis oni; doberthar duit ani sin.’ 
10. Inbliadazn ria tiachtain * do Midir co hEochazd do imbirt ° 

na fidchille bai oc tochmarc Edaine, 7 nis n-édadh leis. Is ed 
ainm dobered Midir di Bé Find, conid [de] ° isbert fria 

A Bé Find, in ragha lium. 

a tir n-ingnadh i fil rind. 

is barr sobairci folt and. 

is dath snechta’ for corp slim.* 


Is anz nad bi mui na tui. 
gel’ ded and dubai a ® brai. 

is li sula lin ar sluag.'° 

is dath sion and gach gruadh. 


Is corcair muighi cach muin. 

is li sula ugai luin. 

cidh cain deicsiu Muighe Fail. 
anam !! jar ngnais Muigi Mair. 
Cidh cain ' lib coirm Insi Fail, 
is mescu cuirm  Thiri Mair. 
amrai tire tir asber.'# 

ni théid 6c anz ré sén.!° 

Srotha téith !° millsi tar 27 tir. 
rogha dé midh" 7 fin. 

daine delgnaide cen! 6n,.7 
combart!§ cen pecadh cen chol. 


Atchiam cach for cach leath. 
7 nicon aice nech. 

teimel imorbzzzs Adaim 
dodonarcheil ar araim.7 


‘danoU. ?nEochadaH. ‘*noU. ‘ tuidechtU. * b add. above 
hi later. $ [d]e U. ™7 corp co ind U. 8 gela U. 9 om. Us; 
9 sluaig U. “annam U. ™@mesc U. * add. above line. ™ asbiur U. 

siun U. © read téit (or téit-millsi), " retraced. 8 coimpert H. , 
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Midir ; ‘Shall we play at chess?’ said Midir. ‘What shall the 
stake be?’ said Eochaid. ‘The stake that either of us shall 
wish,’ said Midir. That day Eochaid’s stake is taken. ‘Thou 
hast taken my stake, said Eochaid. ‘Had I wished I could have 
taken it before now,’ said Midir. ‘What wouldst thou from 
me ?’said Eochaid. ‘My armsaround Etainanda kiss from her,’ 
said Midir. Eochaid was silent. ‘Come a month from to-day 
and that shall be given thee.’ 
= 00, Lhe year before Midir came to play chess with Eochaid 

he was wooing Etain, but he could not win her. The name by 
which Midir called her was Bé Find, and he spake to her: 

O Bé Find wilt thou come with me 

to the wondrous land wherein harmony is, 

hair is like the crown of the primrose there, 

and the body smooth and white as snow. 

There, is neither mine nor thine, 

white are teeth there, dark the brows. 

A delight of the eye the number of our hosts, 

every cheek there is of the hue of the foxglove. 

A gillyflower (?)? is each one’s neck, 

a delight of the eye® are blackbirds’ eggs, 

Though fair the prospect of Mag Fail, 

tis desolate * after frequenting Mag Mar. 

Though choice® you deem the ale of Inis Fail, 

more intoxicating is the ale of Tir Mar. 

A wondrous land is the land I tell of; 

youth departs not there before eld. 

Warm sweet streams flow through the land, 

the choice of mead and wine. 

Stately (?) folk without blemish, 

conception without sin, without lust. 

We see everyone on every side, 

and no one seeth us. 

It is the darkness of Adam’s transgression 

that hath prevented us from being counted. 


1 An interpolation, cp. p.{7I. 2 corcair maige (t lossa U), a crimson or 
purple flower of the plain. unidentified. Cp.LL 266b1 (Mesca Ulad p. 30). 
8 Js [i (t is dath U) sua is apparently an error in the parent MS., inadver- 
tently repeated from the preceding quatrain. * On annam, see Gwynn, 
Hermathena, XLVUI, 145, especially FA 15 (ae) 2077). 5 mesc ‘intoxi- 
cating’ U, may be the true reading, ced cain being repeated from the 


preceding quatrain. 
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}2 
mil fin? laith lemnacht la lind 
rod bia lium and, a Bé Find. a.B.é.F. 

Asbert Edain : ‘ Matumchotaise om aiththighi * ragasa chucad ; 
minam # édai, ni ragh.’ 

11. Is iar sin doluid Midir co hEochazd 7 damair a thocheall 
fo céddir, co mbeith folo ocai do Eochazd. Is aire ro ic na 
comadha mora, 7 is aire is f6 anfis conatigh a ghell, conadh 
iarsin ngiull adrubradh. An tan tra ro bai Midir cona muintzr 
6c ic comadh na haidchi .i. tochar * tar Moin Lamraide® 7 
dichlochad Midhi 7 luachair tar Teathbai 7 fid tar Breifne 7 is 
e seo and foclai® bai oca muindtzy ama/Z atbezr Lebor Droma 
Snechta: 


12. .r.7 Cuirthe i lland tochre i lland airderg damrudh trom 
an coibden cluinitar fir ferdi buidne balcthruim crandchuir for- 
derg saire fedhar sechuib slimprib snithib sciathu § lama indro- 
chad® cloena fo bith oenmna duib in digail duib an tromdam 
tairthim flatho fer ban fomnis !° in fer mbraine cerpai fomnis diadh 
dergae fer arfeidh solaid fri ais eslind fer bron fort ier techta in 
delmnad?* o luachair for!® di Teithbi dichlochad™ Midi ind- 
racht coich les coich aimles.!° 


13. Dailis Mza@zr dia mis. Fochiallastair (i. ro tinoil)!® im 
Eochazd formna laech nErezz co mbatar a Temraigh, 7 an robo™ 
deach do fiannaib Erez, cach cuaird im araili im Temraig a 
medhon 7 aneachtair 7 istigh, 7 in ri}* 7 an righan i meadhon 
an taighe, 7 in lis iatai [col. 995] fo glasaib, ar !® rofedadar co 7° 
ticfad fer in marcumachtai. Edain bai ocon dail in n-aidchi sin 
forsna flaithe, ar ba 2! sain di”! disi dail. 


14. A mbatariarom fora mbriathraib co n-accotar Midzy chucu 
for lar an rigthaighe. Ba cainsom do gress; ba caine dowo in 
aidchi sin. Tosbert i mmod na sluag{u] adconnaire. Sochtsat 
uile iarom, 7 ferais an ri! failti fris. ‘Is ed dorochtamar,’ ol 


1 A ben dia ris mo thuaith tind | is barr oir bias fort chind U. 2 muc 
ur U. * =aithiuch thigi; aithech tigi U, aide H. ‘ letter erased 
after m. SeoFonial We ® =a ndo foclaib; anno foct U. 7 in mare. 
8 scitha U. ® ind rosc U. SOLS 1 solaig U. 12 inde (.i. fore 
lamnad U. ™ in ras., repeated in marg. “ dilecad U. © Tochur dar 
cech moin add. U. ** interlined, asin U. ™ robobo MS. 8 gh erased. 
19 add. above line. 20 doticfad U. a3 saindan U, 
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[O Woman, if thou come to my proud folk, 
a crown of gold shall be upon thy head]? 
honey, wine, ale, fresh milk, and drink, 
thou shalt have with me there, O Bé Find. 

‘T will go to thee,’ said Etain, ‘if thou obtain me from my 
husband, if thou obtain me not, I will not go.’ 

11. After that Midir came to Eochaid, and he yielded his stake 
at once in order that he might have a ground of quarrel with 
Eochaid. Therefore it was that he fulfilled the onerous condi- 
tions, and it was for that reason he stipulated an unnamed pledge, 
so that it was afterwards it was named.2) When Midir and his 
people were carrying out the terms of the night, i.e. the causeway 
over Moin Lamraige,and the clearing away the stones from Meath, 
and putting rushes over Tethba, and the wood over Bréifne, these 
are the words his people were saying, according to the Book of 
Druim Snechta: 

rae om 


13. Midir made a tryst for a month from that day. But 
Eochaid mustered the flower of the warriors of Ireland to Tara, 
and the best of the war-bands of Ireland, each encircling the other 
around Tara, in the midst, without and within, and the king and 
queen in the middle of the house, and the courts locked, for they 
knew that the man of great magic power would come. Etain 
was serving the lords on that night, for the serving of drink was 
a special gift of hers. 

14. Thereafter as they were speaking they saw Midir coming 
towards them in the midst of the royal house. He was fair at 
all times, but on that night he was fairer. The hosts were 
astonished+. Then silence fell upon them, and the king bade 


him welcome. ‘’Tis that we have come for,’ said Midir ; ‘ what 
1 yendering U. 2 reading conid iar sin adubrad .i. a ngell, evidently 
a gloss incorporated. $ Rhetoric, obscure ; cp. § 8. 4 Zt. “it put them 


in amazement;’ what follows is ungrammatical, evidently a gloss incorporated, 
‘i.e. the hosts beholding him’. 
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Mid. ‘An ro gellad damsa,’ or sé, ‘tucthar dam. _Is fiach ni? 
atgelltair.2 An ro gelladh tucus duitsiu.’ ‘Ni imrordusa,’ for 
Eochazd, ‘anni sin co sé.’ * Atrogell Edain fén damsa,’ ol Midir, 
‘tiacht® uaitsiu.’ Imdhergthair im Edain lasodhain.* ‘ Nat im- 
dergthazr,°a Edain, for Midzy. ‘Ni drochbanas duitsiu. Atusa,’ 
ol sé, ‘ bliadazz oc do (chuingid) *° co mainib 7 sédaib at ail[d]em 
a nEre, 7 ni thucussa? comad co(m)arlecudh * do Eochazd. Ni 
tria déoas damsa cé dodchotaind.’ ‘ Atrubartsa fritso,’ ol si, 
‘conom riré Eochazd nit ris. Atometha lat ar mo chuit fen 
dianom ® riri Eochazd.’ 

15. ‘Nid ririubsa im,’ for Eochazd, ‘ acht tabrad a di laim umut 
for lar antighi ama/ ro gabazs.’ ‘Dogentar, ol Midzv. Ateta'® 
a gaisced ina laim cli, 7 gabais 4n!! mnai fo1* lethoxail deis, 7 
fochoislé for forles an tighi. Conerghed in tsluaig imon ri[g] 
iar melacht forro. Co n-accadar in da éla timchell na Temra. 
Is ed ro gabadh do Sidh ar Femzz, 7 luid Eochazd co formna 
fer nErezz ime do Sidh ber !* Femin * .i.Sidh Ban Find. Ba si 
comairli fer }° nErezz fochlade !® cach sidhe bai a nEre co tisadha 
bean do uaidib. 

16. Focechladar !’ Sidh Ban Find, 7 doét nech!® chuca ass, 7 
isbreth frist friu?® nabu anz bai a #zben.!® ‘ Risidhe nErezz an fer 
robarfainic. Ata doo ina rigdun laisin n-ingen. Eirgidh do co 
risidh.’ iagaid bothuaid. Gabsad tochaz/¢ an tsidhe. Tri mis 
for bliadazz doib occo. A ndothochlaidis andiu ba comlan arna- 
barach. lLodar da fiach finda chuco asin tsidh, 7 dolodar da 
choin .i. Scleth 7 Samair. Lotar fodes aitherrach 2° do Sid Ban 
Find. Gabsad claide in tsidhe. Tic nech chuco afrisi as, 7 
asbert friu: ‘Cid no tai dun, a Eochazd?’ orsé. ‘ Ni tucsam do 
mnai. Ni foruachad frit. Ni lama¢ar ni bus aimles do rig do 
epert.’ ‘Ni ragasa uaibsi,’ for Eochazd, ‘co n-erbaraid frium cia 
cruth rosis*! mo mnai.’ ‘Beir dallchuilena lat 7 dallchato, 7 
fosnacaib. Iss ed in opair dogné cach dia.’ Sdoaid ass iarom 
7 dognither leo inni sin, Conid samlaid lotar aire. 


1 i subscr. and n corr. from m in ras.; ma U. 2 first t add. above line; 
gelltar U. SeuichtsWs * gh corr. to dh. 5 na imdergthar imut U. 
° Hole rent in membrane, only aspiration mark left; chuingid U. 
™ nf tucusa U=nft tuccusa. 8 m-stroke lost in rent. ® diainom 
MS.  ateda, with t t suprascr. aN Wis ei ek 12 foam) E. 
18 MS. bfer, f add, later over b; ar U. 4b add. later over F. 1B b in- 
serted later before f. © fochlaid U. 17 LU breaks off, owing to lacuna. 
* read perhaps doethand omit nech. ™ sic. ™ secondainras. ™ letter 
erased after final s. 
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has been pledged to me,’ said he, ‘let it be given to me. What 
is promised is due. What was promised, I have given thee.’ 

‘I have not thought further of that until now,’ said Kochaid. 
‘ Etain herself promised me that she would come away! from 
thee,’ said Midir. Thereupon Etain blushes. ‘Do not blush, 

O Etain,’ said Midir. ‘It is not unwomanly for thee. I have 
peciea year said he, ‘seeking thee with gifts and treasures the 
most beautiful in Ireland, nor did I take thee until I had Eochaid’s 
leave. It is not through any...” though I should win thee?’ ‘J 
have told thee,’ said she, ‘ that I will not go to thee until Eochaid 
sell me. As for me, thou mayst take me if Kochaid sell me.’ 

15. ‘I will not sell thee indeed,’ said Eochaid, ‘but let him 
put his arms round thee in the middle of the house as thou art.’ 
‘It shall be done,’ said Midir. He takes his weapons in his left 
hand, and the woman he took under his right arm, and bore her 
away through the skylight of the house. The hosts rose up in 
shame around the king. They beheld two swans in flight round 
Tara. And the way they went was to Sid ar Femuin, and 
Eochaid went with the flower of the men of Ireland around him 
to Sid ar Femuin, that is Sid Ban Find. And this was the 
counsel of the men of Ireland, to dig up every elfmound in 
Ireland until his wife should come thereout to him. 

16. They dug up Sid Ban Find, and a certain person comes 
forth and told them that the ® woman was not there. ‘The king 
of the elfmounds of Ireland, he is the man who came to you. 
He is in his royal stronghold with the young woman. Set out 
thither until ye come to it.’ They gonorthwards. They began 
to dig up the elfmound. They were a year and three months at 
it. What they would dig up one day would be restored on the 
morrow. Two white ravens went forth from the mound to them, 
and there came two hounds, namely Scleth and Samair. They 
went south again to Sid Ban Find. They began to dig the elf- 
mound. One comes forth to them again and said to them, ‘ What 
hast thou against us, O Eochaid ?’ said he. ‘ We have not taken 
thy wife. No injury has been done thee. Beware of saying 
aught that may be harmful for a king.’ ‘I will not go hence,’ 
said Eochaid, ‘till ye tell me how I may attain my wife.’ ‘ Take 
blind whelps with thee, and blind cats, and leave them. That is 
the work thou must do every day.’ They turn* away, and that 
is done by them. And in this manner they set about it. 


1 yeading tiachtain. 2 déoas obscure; read perhaps doéas =dédenacht ? 
ee i7metheirus 2 PC slo ania) & 
O 
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17. A mbatar and oc tochaz/¢t Sidh Breg Leith co n-acatar 
Midge chucu. ‘Cid né taidam?’ ol Midzy. ‘Is anfira ndoghni 
frim. At mora do decrai form. Ro renais do mnai frim. Nachim 
forraig ta[ijris, ol sé. ‘Ni bia ocud,’ for Eochazd. ‘Ni bia,’ ol 
Midhir. ‘Erg do[t] tigh. Roticfa do ben trath teirti ambarach. 
Fir na cetnai 7 na n-irradh, ol Mzd@7.1 ‘Nacham forais ather- 
rach, madh slan do mezma lat don chur sa uaim.’ ‘ Atumo’ Gi. 
faemaim)? for Eochazd. Naiscis Midir a cwru, 7 téid uaidib. 
A mbatar ann trath teirti arnabarach co n-accadar in .]. mban a 
n®-aendeilb 7 i n*-aenécosc uile fri hEdain. Sochtsat iarom in 
tsluaig. Bai gast glastliath* remib. Asber(a]t [fri] Eochazd: 
‘Togai do mnai din chur sa, no apair fri mnai dib anadh lat. Is 
toich duinde ascnam diar tigh.’ 


18. ‘Cid dogenaidh,’ for Eochazd fri firu Erez, ‘don ainches 
doforfainicc?’ ‘Nochon ta® comairle de cia dingnium,’ for fir 
Erenz. ‘ Ata liumsa,’ for Eochazd. ‘ Mo bensa as deach oc dail 
anEre, Atagensa ocon dail.’ Tochorastair a coic .xx. it a leth 
thighi inzonz, 7 a .u.xx.it a leth [col. 996] a tighi illé, 7 tucad 
lestar co lind for lar an tighe. Dothiced iarom ben disiu 7 ben 
anall, 7 ni fuairseom Etain anz beos. Tainic de cosin di mnai 
deidencho.6 Dalais indala hi? a tossach. Adbert Eochazd: 
‘Etain and so, 7 ni si fodhein.’ Is iarum ba comairli leo uili. 
‘ Anais Etain, ar iat, ‘cen cop si a dal.’ Lodar ass na mna arcena. 
Mor a imt[h]oltain la firu Erez in gnim sin dogenosom, 7 na 


mordrechta na damraidhe do denam leo, 7 tesoirgne na mna do 
feraib sidhe, 


1g. Atraracht Eochazd la n-alaind, 7 bai 7 a righan a n- 
imagallaim for lar an lis, co n-acadar Midzz cuco. ‘Maith, a 
Eochazd,’ ol Midz7. ‘ Maith,’ ol Eochazd. ‘Ni hindraic® ro ba 
frim,’ or sé, ‘na hairddecvai® do fazymiu[d] form 7 a mbith for 
do cul 7 a ndodnucwzss do cuingid cucwm. Ni bai ni nachim 
tomnatha.’ ‘ Niro renus frit mo mnai,’ for Eochazd. ‘ Cezs¢, in 
tinci do c[h]Jubus frim ?’ ol Midzv. ‘ Noco tegmaa n-aill do imgeal- 


1 letter erased after Midir. * interlinea. 3 m-stroke MS. ‘ste Hs 
gasatt liath MS. 5 ashiration mark over terased. 5 deigenco MS. 
T sic; read n-ai. 8 hindraick MS. § de add. over line. 
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17. “As they were there razing Sid Bri Léith they beheld 
Midir coming towards them. ‘What hast thou against me?’ 
said Midir. ‘Thou dost me wrong. Thou hast put great tribu- 
lations upon me. Thou didst sell thy wife to me. Injure me no 
more,’ said he. ‘She shall not be with thee,’ said Eochaid. 
‘She shall not,’ said Midir. ‘Get thee home. Thy wife shall 
reach thee at the third hour to-morrow. ...1, said Midir. ‘In- 
jure me not again if thou art contented with me this time. ‘I 
accept,’ said Eochaid. Midir bound his covenants and departs 
fromthem. Asthey were there at the third hour on the morrow, 
they saw fifty women all of like form and raiment as Etain, 
Silence fell on the hosts. There was a grey slut? before them. 
They say to Eochaid, ‘Choose thy wife now, or bid one of the 
women to abide with thee. It is meet that we set out for home.’ 

18. ‘What will ye do,’ said Eochaid to the men of Ireland, 
‘because of the doubt that has come upon you?’ ‘We have no 
resolve as to what we shall do,’ said the men of Ireland. ‘I 
have,’ said Eochaid. ‘My wife is the best at serving drink in 
Ireland. I shall recognize her by her serving.’ Twenty-five 
were placed at that side of the house and twenty-five at this, and 
a vessel filled with liquor was placed in the midst of the house. 
Then a woman would come from this side and from that, and 
still he did not find Etain. It came to the last two women. One 
of them poured out first. Said Eochaid, ‘ This is Etain, and it 
is not herself.’ Then they all took counsel. ‘Truly it is Etain,? 
though it is not her serving.’ The rest of the women departed. 
That deed which he did was a great satisfaction to the men of 
Ireland, and the high feats the oxen had done, and the rescue of 
the woman from the men of the elfmounds. 

19 One fine day Eochaid arose, and as he and his queen were 
conversing in the middle of the court, they saw Midir coming 
towards them. ‘Well, Eochaid, said Midir. ‘Well,’ said 
Eochaid. ‘Thou hast not played me fair with the hardships 
thou hast inflicted on me, considering the backing thou hadst 
and all that... to demand from me(?). There was naught that 
thou didst not suspect me of.’ ‘I did not sell thee my wife,’ 
said Eochaid ‘Answer, dost thou consider thy conscience in 
regard to me?’ said Midir. ‘ Until thou proffer another pledge, 


1 An asseveration, obscure; lit. ‘the truth of the...and of the...’ 

2 This passage is cited in the glossary in H 3. 18, p. 625 c: gast .i. caillech, 

unde dicitur, ‘baf gast glaslfath rompu’. Cp. Meyer, ZCP XIII. 193; cp. 

-gast .i. cailleach, O'CL, W. gast ‘bitch’, Bret. gas ‘femme publique’. 
3 reading anae zs (E. K.). 
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lad,’ ol Eochazd, ‘ni tincubh.’ ‘ Cezs¢, an fallan do meanma lat?’ 
ol Midzy. ‘Fallan, for Eochazd. ‘ Samhlaid damsa,’ for Midz. 
‘Torrach do bean an tan rodnucad uait,’ for Midzr,‘7 ixzgex 
ronuc, 7 is sifilit c[h]omair. Ata dozo do bean lium, 7 dotainic? 
condara leicis uait aitherroch.’ Teéid iar sin. 

20. Nir lamair iarom Eochazd tochailt sida for Midzy doris, ar 
boi arach fris. Focerd Eochazd i ces a ben do eludh 7 coiblighi 
a ingine fris, 7 ba torrach sidhe uadhasum, 7 bert ingean do. 
‘A dee eimh, for Eochazd, ‘ nimmanaicigi? damsa fri hingin 
mingine.’ Teid diass dia muindtir dia cor a cuithe * co piastaib. 
Adellat leo cu teach Findlama buachalla na Teamra bai a Sliab 
Fuait i mmedon dithruib.* Ni bai neach isin tig. Cathsit biad ° 
n-and, Focerdat in ingin don tsaid® cona cuilenaib ro bai issin 
cru isin tig. Tiagaid as doridisi. Tic in buachaill dia tig 77 a 
seitig 7 co n-acadar istig in mblaiscne® ngel isin cru. Dosbert i 
mmod® inni sin. Dosberat asan cru. Ros n-altsad, cen co 
fetatar can di, 7 ba maith a forbairt di, ama/ ba hingen rig 7 
rigna, Ba druiniu cach mnai. Ni faicdisa suili ni nad edais?° a 
lamadhidhruine. Alta iarum fon samhail sin la Findlamh”™ 7 a> 
bainceili, conda}? acadar muindtir Ezd@zrsceoil la n-and, 7 cor 
indisiter don ri[g], 7 co tucadh ar eicin la hEidirscel hi as, 7 bai 
Ocai iar sin di bainceili. Conad sissidhe ma/¢hazr Conaire mezc 
Eidirsceoil. 

21. Bai Eochazd Oiream iar sin hi Fremaind Tethbai iar 
n-easbaidh Etaine, 7 ba scith leis a menma. Tainic Sigmall® 
Cael wa Midir .i. mac ingine Midzr .i. Oicnia a hainm sidhe, 7 ro 
loisc Dun Fremazd for Eochazd, 7 dorochair Eochazd leis, 7 
rucad a™ cend" la Sighmall™ co Sit{h] Nendtaa ndighail!® einig™ 
a senathar .i. Midzv. Acht cena ni fir sin, ar dorochair Sigmall®° 
7 Fuamnach ben Midzy la Manandan a mBri Leith re cian roime 
sin a flaitheas Tzath De Danann, dia n-ebairt an fili: 


* to thainic MS. * nim manaicigivs MS., an aspirated d erased 
after second i; after g subscr. i. Sein ras. * ditruimi MS. ° d add. 
above line. °tsaig MS. 7" interlined; seitidMS. 8 sic, forblaicne, 
which is translated. ® iz mod MS.  nade..zz ras. later hand. 
" find lamha MS, % cundo MS. 8 Sidmall MS. * Fremainzd MS. 
with i erased. a erased and add. below by later hand. 18 cin ras. 
1 Sidz mall MS. 18 ndidhail MS. jirst d add. below line, 19 9 in ras. 
and a following in marg. later hand. *° side Sigmall ; MS. had at first 
sid mall, ‘hen e was added after d, and sig prefixed to mall at beginning 
of next line, 
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I will not consider it,’ said Eochaid., ‘ Answer, is thy mind at 
ease?” said Midir. ‘It is> said Eochaid. ‘So also is mine,’ 
said Midir. ‘Thy wife was pregnant when she was taken from 
thee, and she bore a daughter, and it is she who is with thee. 
Thy wife, moreover, is with me, and it has befallen thee to let 
her go a second time.’ Thereupon he departs. 


20. After that Eochaid did not dare to dig again an elfmound 
of Midir’s, for there was a bond against him. It grieved Eochaid 
that his wife had eloped and that his own daughter had lain with 
him. And she was with child by him and bore him a daughter. 
‘O ye gods,’ said Eochaid, ‘I and my daughter’s daughter shall 
never look on one another.’ Two of his household go to throw 
her into a pit among beasts. They visit the house of Findlam 
the herdsman of Tara in Sliab Fuait, in the midst of a wilderness. 
There was no one in the house. They ate food therein. Then 
they throw the girl to the bitch with her whelps that was in the 
kennel in the house. They go away again. The herdsman and 
his wife return home and saw within the fair infant in the kennel. 
They were amazed at that. They take her out of the kennel. 
They brought her up without knowing whence she had come, 
and she waxed strong, moreover, being the daughter of a king 
and queen. She surpassed all women at embroidery. Her eyes 
saw nothing that her hands could not embroider. In that wise 
then she was reared by Findlam and his wife, until one day 
Etarscél’s people saw her and told the king, and she was taken 
away forcibly by Etarscél, and was with him after that as his 
_wife. So she is the mother of Conaire son of Etarscél. 


21. After that Eochaid Airem was in Frémainn of Tethba 
after he had lost Etain, and his mind was troubled. Sigmall 
Cael, grandson of Midir, that is, the son of Midir’s daughter, 
Oicnia was her name, came and burned Eochaid’s Dun Frémainn, 
and Eochaid fell by him, and his head was brought by Sigmall 
to Sid Nennta in vengeance for the honour of his grandfather, 
even Midir. ! That is not so, however, for Sigmall and Fuamnach 
the wife of Midir had fallen at the hands of Manannan in Bri 
Léith long before that in the reign of the Tuatha Dé Danann, 
whereof the poet said: 


1 What follows is evidently an adscript incorporated. 
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rt... Fuamnach baeth! ba ben Midz7. 
Sigmall? as bri co mbilib. 
a mBri Leith, fa lathair lan. 
do loiscead la Manandan. 

22. Is amlaidh seo im forcaemnacair bas Eachach Oireaman, 
amadé asberat eolaig an tsencasa.° 

Bai Eochazd a Fremaind Tethbai amail ro raidsium, 7 is inti* 
no bidh a dunaras 7 a domghnas fo deoid.? Ro fas desidhe ® 
daerchis fognama co trom 7 co dirim for lucht na criche 7 ind 
fearaind desidhe ° tria bith in righ co gnathach forru, conad de 
dogarar seachtmad Erezz Tethba, ar ro tuit sech¢mad rand cisa 
7 biata in rig forro. Fir Cul im. do Luignib Temva [col. 997] 
is siatt bai a Tet[h]bai in tan sin, 7 is forro doratad in cis sin. 
Mormael is e ba ri for Feraib Cul an tan sin 7 ba rechtaire a 
Fremaind. Mac mathar doside Sighmall mac Brestine mezc 
Midir ri? Bendtraige. Imforgenair iarom comairle leo, 7 iss ed 
arricht leo Eochazd do marbad. 

23. Lotar iarom dib linaib .i. Beandtraige im Sighmall® 7 Fir 
Cul iman Mormael, 7 gabsat Dun Fremand for Eochaza, 7 ro 
loiscsid in dun fair, 7 ro mar[b]sat Eochazd@ anz. Dochodar i 
Connachtaib iar sin la n-echtaib 7 rucsat ceand Echach leo co 
Sith Nennta iar n-usci, conid dia chuimnigudh in gnima sin 
asbert an senchaid anz so sis: 

Eochaid Oiream sairgeal seang. 
airdri oireagda Erezz. 

sreathais a® cis calma?° cruaidh. 
ro siacht fon mBanba mbratruaidh. 
Tuatha Tetfa™ na treas teann. 
fuaradar cis rig Erez. 

tug an ri reachtmar ” ros rowz 

an sechtmad orra a n-aenur. 


Tainic toirrsi theand an tsloig.™ 
risin reacht '* n-adbal n-egoir. 
fearg ro hadnad tretha de. 

gur marb[ad] !° Eocha Oiream 


lin mare. 2 sid mall MS. 8 first s add. later below line. 


‘ ti zz vas. MS. ; ° deoig MS. ® sic, omit one or other desidhe. 
g erased. 8 Sidhmall MS. ® a add. beiow line. 10 first a add. 
above line. " t add. below line. 2 @ add. below line. 8 | add. above 


, 14 " . Pi 
line. e add. above line. * guro marb MS.; but this verse is un- 
metrical, 
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kK. Fuamnach the foolish one, was Midir’s wife, 
Sigmall, a hill with ancient trees 
in Bri Léith, ‘twas a faultless arrangement, 
they were burned by Manannan.1 

22. It is in this wise however that the death of Eochaid Airem 
came about, as the learned in ancient lore say: 

Eochaid was in Frémainn of Tethba, as we have said, and it 
is there was his mansion and his ancestral domain? towards the 
end. Hence there arose hard tribute of service beyond telling 
on the people of the district and the land, because the sustenance 
of the king usually fell on them,*® wherefore Tethba is called the 
seventh part of Ireland, for the seventh part of the tribute and 
the maintenance of the king fell on them. The Fir Chul of 
the Luigne of Tara were in Tethba at that time, and on them 
that tribute was laid. Mormael was king of the Fir Chul then 
and he was the steward in Frémainn. His mother’s son was 
Sigmall son of Brestine son of Midir king of Bentraige. A plot 
was then hatched by them, and what they resolved on was the 
slaying of Eochaid. 

23. Then they both set out, the Bentraige under Sigmall and 
the Fir Chul under Mormael, and they took Dun Frémainn, 
Eochaid’s stronghold, and burned it, and slew him there. After 
that they went to Connacht with their spoils, and bore Eochaid’s 
head along with them to Sid Nennta iar nUsciu (west of the 
water), so that to commemorate that deed the historian uttered 
the following : 

Eochaid Airem, noble, fair and graceful, 
eminent high-king of Ireland, 

extended his bold hard tribute, 

it spread throughout Banba of the brown cloaks. 
The folk of Tethba of the stubborn fights 
got the tribute of the king of Ireland. 

The lawgiving king who . .. them, put 

the seventh (part) on them alone. 

Heavy sorrow of the host came 

because of the monstrous unjust law, 

anger was kindled among them because of it, 
until Eochaid Airem was slain, 


Cp. I, § 26. 2 domhgnas .i. athardha no dithaidh, O’Cl. Slit: 
‘because of the king being usually on them’. 
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Tuatha Tetfa! fa tren tall. 

ro marbsad Eocho Fremand. 
nirbo neart* gen adbar doib 
risiz r[e]ach¢ n-adbal n-egoir. 


Mormael riam ba hainm don righ. 
lasa ndearrnad * an morgnim. 

Fir Chul ainm Fer Teatfa * toir. 
da ndeachas ® dar Dun Fremanz. 


Cia adberar Sigmall na sleag. 
guru marb Eocho Aiream. 
taisce ° adbath re reim na cend. 
se fein na Eochazd Fremand 


Adbath Sigmall na sleg n-aig. 
la dreich mingil Manandain. 

[e]ad cian anbail gen tlas tair. 
ria mbas d’agbail do Eochazd. 


Da thSigmall Side Nennta. 
calma a traig tren a teannta 
Sigmall mac Cairpve na cath. 
Sigmall ro bai ag bas Eachach. 


Sigweal/ mac Breistine buain. 

ri Benntraigi gu morbuaid. 

7 Mormael mor don muig. 

is leo do baebaid Eochaid. 
E.O.C.H.A.ID. 


1 second t add. above line. * eadd.aboveline. ° first d add. below line. 


1 second t add. below line. 5 d add. below line. 8 tais ce MS. 
§ 
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The Folk of Tethba, mighty of yore, 

slew Eochaid of Frémaind. 

‘Twas not strength without cause on their part, 
because of the monstrous unjust law. 
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Mormael was the name of the king at first 

by whom the great deed was done, 

Fir Chul the name of the men of Tethba in the east 
when Dun Frémainn was overwhelmed. 


Though ’tis said that Sigmall of the spears 
slew Eochaid Airem, 

he died himself prior to Eochaid of Frémaind 
in the succession of leaders (?) 


Sigmall of the battling spears died 

by the smooth bright face of Manannan ; 

a vast long time in the east, without weakness, 
before Eochaid met his death. 


The two Sigmalls of Sid Nennta, 
intrepid their feet, mighty their prowess, 
Sigmall son of Coirpre of the battles, 
Sigmall who was at Eochaid’s death. 


Sigmall son of Brestine of lasting [memory ], 
king of Bentraige with great triumph, 

and great Mormael from the plain, 

by them Eochaid perished. 
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Aengus, or the Mac Oc, son of the 
Dagda and Eithne, I 1, 2 ff. 

Ailill, f. of Etafn, I 11-14. 

Ailill, s. of Mata Murisc, II 1. 

Ailill Anguba, II 3 ff. 


Bé Find, see Etain. 

Beothach, s. of fardanél, I Ee 

Boand, see Eithne. 

Bres, s. of Elatha, I 1. 

Bresal Etarlam, druid, I 15, 13, 25; 
II 8. 


Conchobar, s. of Nessa, k. of the 
Wilaidy len. 


Dagda, the, otberwise Eochaid 
Ollathair, f. of Aengus the Mac Oc 
It, 4; 5, 8, 14, 18, 

Dana, the goddess, I 18. 

Dian Cécht, the physician, I Io. 


Eithne or Boand, w. of Elcemar, I 1. 

Elcmar, I 1-9. 

Eochaid Airem, II 1 ff.; III 1 ff. 

Eochaid Feidlech, II 3. 

Eochaid Ollathair, see Dagda. 

Etain Echraide, d. of Ailill, of Etar 
TCE SO ee SADE Oak 


Etar, f. of Etain, I 21, 22. 
Etarscél, III 20. 


Fachtna, physician, II 4 ff. 

Find, s. of Findlug, II 3. 

Findl4m, herdsman of Tara, III 20. 

Ftiamnach, w. of Midir, I 15, 16, 18, 
19, 21, 24-265 11 Sel iten: 


Lug, 118. 


Mac Oc, see Aengus. 

Manannan, the god, s. of Ler, I 26; 
Tien 23: 

Mes Gegra, II I. 

Midir, 12 fis) 85 1iips te 

Mormael, k. of Fir Chil, III 22, 23. 


Ogma, I 18. 
Oicnia, m. of Sigmall Cael, III 21. 


Sigmall Cael = s. of Brestine, and gs. 
of Midir, III 21, 22, 23. 
Sigmall, s. of Coirpre, III 23. 


Tigernach Tétbannach, II 1. 
Triath, s. of Febal or Gobor, I 3, 4. 


— eee 
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Aenach Bodbgnai, I 25; near Brug 
na Boinne. 

Ailbe, I 23; near Sfd Ban Find, 
Slievenaman, 8 m. NE. of Clonmel 
(Hogan); same as Mag nA. com- 
prising parts of Carlow and Kildare 
(Gwynn). 

Amnas, river, I 14. 


Banba, bardic name for Ireland, III 
23% 

Banda, I 14; 
Ulster. 

Bentraige, the, III 22, 23. 
Boann, 15,8; the river Boyne. 
Bréifne III 5, 11; comprising the 
counties of Leitrim and Cavan. 
Breigeithninetethbay 12.63) 15, Lois 
III 21; west of Ardagh, Co. Long- 
ford. 

Brugsetn, Ly, 5, 6, 18-21 5 1.e. Brug 
na Boinne, Newgrange, N. of the 
B yne. 


the river Bann in 


Cleitech, I 8; near Brug na Boinne. 

Cnoc Side in Broga, I 6, 9; near 
Brug na Boinne. 

Connachta, III 23; Connacht. 


Dun Frémainn in Tethba, II 1, III 
Pigs ebirewins Lilly overs \w- 
shore of Loch Owel, Westmeath 
(Hogan). 

— in Mide, II I. 


Find, river, I 14; perhaps the Black- 
water, Co. Meath (Hogan). 

Fir Bolg, I 3, 4. 

Fir Chal of the Luigne of Tara, III 
22, 23; baronies of Upper and 
Lower Kells, Co. Meath (Hogan). 

Frémainn Tethba, II 1, 4, III 21, 
22; see above, Din Frémainn. 


Inber Cichmaine, 121, 22, 23, 11 2; 
in Conchobar’s province. 


Loch da Airbrech, I 23; Lough Der- 
ravaragh in Westmeath (Hogan). 

Loch da Lig, I 23. 

Léche, river, I 14. 

Luigne Temrach, III 22; in Meath, 
perhaps bar. of Lune (Hogan). 


Mag Breg, II] 1; plain between the 
Liffey and the Boyne. 

Mag nDula, I 13. 

MacwHailelllto%e—slmise Mailena 
bardic name of Ireland. 

Mag nInis, I 1, 12; in Ulster. 

Mag nitha, I 13; perh. bar. of 
Raphoe, Co. Donegal. 

Mag Lemna, I 13; near the River 
Laune in Munster (Hogan). 

Mag Li, I 13; on the Bann, Co. 
Derry. 

Mag Line, I 
Antrim. 

Mag Macha, I 13; near Armagh. 

Mag Mar, III 10. 

Mag Murthemne,I 13; in Co. Louth, 
N. of Dundalk. 

Mag Techt, I 13. 

Mag Tochair, I 13; bar. of Inishowen, 
Co. Donegal (Hogan). 

Mide, III 5, 11; Meath. 

Modornn, river, I 14; 
Mourne. 

Moin Lamraige, III 5, 8, 11. 


13; Moylinny, Co. 


the River 


Nas, river, I 14. 


Oichén, river, I 14. 
Or, river, I 14. 


Samafr, river, I 14; the lower Erne (?). 
Sid Ban Find, west of Ailbe, I 23, 
III 15, 16; same as Sid ar Femuin 
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Sid Breg Léith, III 17; near Ardagh, 
Co. Longford. 

Sid ar Femuin, III 15; i.e. Sid Fer 
Femin, the elfmound of Bodb, 
located at Slievenaman in Tip- 
perary (Gwynn). : 

Sid Nennta iar nUsciu, III 21, 23; in 
Frémainn, in Tethba or Teffia, Co. 
Westmeath. 

Slena, river, 114; perhaps for Slaine, 
River Slaney, Co. Wexford. 

Sliab Fuait, III 20; the Fews, near 
Dundalk. 


Temair, II 3 ff, III 1 ff.; the hill of 
Tara. 

Pethba, liz, 235 LPS tineezeor 
comprising parts of Longford and 
Westmeath. 

Tir Mar, III 10; in elfland. 

Tuatha Dé Danann, I 3, 21. 

Tuatha Tethba, III 23. 


Uisneach, I 5; Hill of Usnagh, Co. 
Westmeath. 
Ulaid, I 21; the Ulstermen. 


OSBORN BERGIN. 
R. I.- BEST: 


ON THE SYNTAX OF THE VERB IN OLD IRISH 


N Cormac’s Glossary, s.v. fvz//, Senchan is challenged to 
complete a half quatrain, of which the second line is 


ceso femmuin mbolearg mbung 


‘although I reap blistered seaweed’. The construction has not 
hitherto been explained. Pedersen, VG ii. 477, takes mdung as 
the form of the compound for the simplex. But the matter is 
more complicated. In prose we should expect ce nod bung 
Jemmutn mbolgarg, or, if emphasis and contrast were needed,} 
ceso femmun bolgach no bung (or no mbung), with femmun 
bolgach in the nom. as predicate after the copula, followed by a 
relative clause. In the text, however, the copula is out of con- 
struction, so that there is really only one clause; the noun is in 
the acc., the verb follows its object,” and it has the conjunct form. 
This I take to be an archaism for which many parallels are 
found in the rhythmical portions of the Laws, in the alliterative 
prose of the ‘ rhetorics’, and in early poetry. 

The rule may be stated thus: when the verb does not stand 
at the head of its clause, particularly when it follows its subject 
or object, it takes the dependent form, that is, a simple verb has 
the conjunct ending and a compound verb is prototonic. 

It is not always possible to distinguish this construction from 
the well-known cases of tmesis, in which the verb comes at the 
end. Indeed both tmesis and the idiom studied here are no 
doubt survivals from an archaic state of the language in which 
that was the usual position of the verb. But mere tmesis may be 
removed by rearranging the words, e.g. cofom nert naomthrt- 
nowt roathar, ZCP 6, 258, 13 = cotom-rdathar nert naomthri- 
nowt; fordon tige IO: bet, Hy. 5, 89 = fordon-bet itge Brigte. 
On the other hand, no rearrangement of the words ceso femmuin 
mboleaig mbung will give the normal O.Ir. syntax. The same 
applies to Liviu cid rothla roa, ZCP 14, 176,= cla ro-sa Ewriu 


1 Stokes’s translation, Teg Phil. Soc., 1891, p. 183, ‘although it is 
blistered seaweed that I reap’, bepues this emphasis and contrast, ‘ blistered 
seaweed (and not anything else)’, which does not suit the context. 

2 It is so closely connected with the preceding acc. sg. that its initial is 


nasalized. 
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rotbla, and to cessa fri fiansa forbair, ZCP 9, 203, = Sor-beiy frt 
cessa fiansa. 

The chief source of my examples would be the early Laws, 
if only the text were trustworthy, and if I were sure of the 
meaning. However, there are enough clear instances to show 
that the idiom was in full force at the time when these Laws 
were composed. Dr. Binchy has kindly supplied me with 
references to the Brehon Law transcripts by O’Curry and 
O'Donovan, and has identified several of the citations in 
O’Davoren’s Glossary. 

I begin with Bretha Crolige, § 19, p. 16 above, #znub zs|2\a 
fiachutbh eirce airberna (sic leg.), and § 64, p. 52, wach fudl 
adrutth dinnap tnnaramot techtat torat, Vheregular construc- 
tion would be man? atrberna tsnatb fiachat étrce and dina 
tora inna ramot téchta, or, if emphasis and contrast were 
needed, the final verbs would be av-derna and do-roa. 

From the published volumes of Ancient Laws I take the 
following : 

i. 10, 6. centbad ¢ n-olc n-aill n-aithirsed ; cf. ZCP 3, 44 n. 

78, 14. cuicthe fri cond cuindegar (cuindiger, 264, 8; 
cuindeghar, O'D. 492). 

106, 3. conad fria cend cuindrigther (gonadh ara cend, 
etc., O’D. 48; gonad ara cend cutndrigter, O'D. 496). 

84,10. contd fri rosc ruirther (conad fria rosc ruirither, 
OD #462): 

ill. 414, 23. ¢rz corn fogla fommnaiter (sic leg.; fomnatther 

O’D. 2226; fogail fomnaither, AL). 

536, 10. atthgin ogh ind aragar (sic leg., cf. the gloss 
airgiler comlaintius na aithgina ann, 538, 9). 

iv. 38, 14 ff. Avnten Jor cul cuindegar (sic C 856, cutnnea- 

gar C 1597, cuinnegar C 2297, cumchither AL). 

trenib fine fodlaither ( fodlurter C 856, fodhlaigter C 
1597, foglatethear AL). 

mad at curcthe tormola. 

muna curc treaba toirbeanadar (torbanat C 857) = manzb 
2 curg trebath torbenatter AL v. 514; cf. Ir. Recht, 63 
n. 7,70. One would expect the subj. sordazter with the 
usual trisyllabic ending. 

44, 7. stl a feola fodlaigtear (= fodlaither). 

344, 20. conid tarna durn totmadither. 
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v. 448, 1. dzam la fo fuiristar (sic leg.) = O'Dav. 826 dvam 
la firu fo fuirestar. Thurneysen, Ir, Recht, See as, 
prefers the reading of H 3. 18, dam la fro foriasatar, 
but rhythm and alliteration are in favour of the prototonic 
form. 

Two lines in the poem beginning Tochombaig Ciannacht 
cranbruige, AL iv. 8, may be explained in the same way; 
comdar Serba fulachta,p.14 = co fulachta ferba, and comdar 
Jearba falguide, p. 16=co falguide fearba. The verbs are 
pret. pass. pl. of /o-dormg and fo-d/azg, and the copula does not 
count. 

Among the unpublished law-texts I have noted 

gnimatb corarh cuimrither 
ratha trena tuimithar, C 1087. 
conad fasach jir fuirglither, O'D. 2214. 
0 gach dernatnd deragar, C. 2483. 
adianub go ndigluib dianutb dirgtb derustar, O’D, 2210, cf. 
O’Dav. 594. 
Dr. Binchy has given me the following examples, the first 
three from Lretha Nemed : 
ar us for atlcih firinne fothutther ae eclasa adamra, 
@iDx222r. 
mani fri fasach fuirmider sceo fursantar fir seine, ib. 
22225 
diam ore t fondutd fotlethur, ib. 2225, corrupted in 
O’Dav. 847 to Dza mor cia fonnadh fotlethar. 
Ni timna De taithbestar 
cidh for cul\u\ cuinntestar 
with gloss i. xocha taithmtther amutch in cunnradh do reir 
timna De o doberar luige ris ge chuing?t e for cul, Eg. 88 fol. 
a1 a1 (C 2307). 
From Eg. 88, fol. 38a2 (=C 2471) and H 3. 18, p. 236a 
(= C 436). 
manab cottcenn comatter * 
Ni asta rudrad rugnassa 
manab a fira foltaib* foghbatar 
manab ar mainth firenath faillsib® foghbatar 
manab for atlchih udhpart astarter. 


1 comathar H. 2 1 firfoltaib H 236b. 3 sic H, faillsigh E. 
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Among O’Davoren’s excerpts are the following: 

465 catdh ni nabi frt fiadnarse forbair. 

488 diam frithe fogba, fo thuathaib comairser (sic leg.). 

768 oenchairde fon Etlg n-aragar. Stokes emends to 
n-ald|vagar, but though ad-ragar is a possible Mid. Ir. 
spelling of ad-regar, rhythm and alliteration and nasali- 
zation are all against it. 

1301 zath n-aithre n-ardat (sic leg.) ‘the land of fathers 
has been acknowledged’; cf. adrodat, ZCP 8, 314, I. 


In the archaic ‘ rhetoric’ in Aided Con Culainn, LL 123 b 2 ff. 
there are several examples of this construction : 


ba sodursan napu dib lamaib comlanath comarnic. 
apraind nach Conchobor claidebruad comatrlestar. 
Dursan nad Eirrge Echbel arnic. 

Dursan nach Fiacha Foltlebor fallnastar. 

A pratind nach Eogan Alaind acillestar. 

Dursan nach Fergna mac Findchaeme forcmastar. 
Apraind nach Fergus mac Lete lutd. 

A praind nach Feidlimid Faeborderg forcachat. 
Dursan nach Munremur morglonnach miadatgestar. 
Apraind nach Amargin urdaircatgestar. 

Dursan nach Rochad Rigderg rathaigestar. 
Dursan nach Conall Cernach cobrastar. 

Apraind nach Celtchar Comrach cuala. 

Dursan nach Loegaire Buadach baigestar. 
Apraind nach Fergus mac Rossa roacht. 


Here zapu is certainly part of the copula, and zach, zad are 
best so understood. The compound verbs are all prototonic, 
and, while some of the simple verbs have the same form as the 
relative, the meaning cannot be ‘alas that it was not so and so 
who came, who helped’, &c., but ‘alas that so and so did not 
come’, &c. 

Even in the late ‘rhetoric’ in the Fer Diad episode in Wind. 
TBC 4007 ff., in which the verbs are not in the dependent form, 
the natural sense is non-relative: dé dursan dait nach nech 


* Stokes fears that the MS. reading diam fri tinfoba (de Jogba, F) is hope- 
lessly corrupt. The emendation is due to Dr. Binchy, who has since found 
the opening words diam frithe fogba cited in O’D. 834. The meaning is 
evidently ‘if thou find a waif, thou shalt inquire throughout the territories’. 
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aind fiallatg ... ra acadllats, &c. The old construction had been 
forgotten, and the word codrastar in Ba dirsan duit nach 
Conall caem coscarach comméidmech cathbuadach cobrastar 
comairle ar contaltars * suggests that the whole passage is a poor 
imitation of the above older ‘rhetoric’. 

If the text of the early ‘rhetorics’ had been well preserved 
they would doubtless show many other examples of this con- 
struction, e.g. Mag Murthemuni atharda iba sriaim sruthborr, 
LL 119b 41: 

Crm a Fresib? frithbera. 
batt Longbatrd loingsigther, LU 801. 

In Meyer's Alt. Ir. Dicht. ii. 13 we read acne Ab airme, 
‘die Séhneschar Albs, die wir aufzihlen’. By a curious slip 
Meyer takes azrme as 1 pl. rel., as though it were a simple verb 
and -zze the personal ending ;* ‘whom we enumerate’ would, 
of course, be ad-rimem., Read airmz (airmt B), 2 sg. 
prototonic.* As instead of az/6 two MSS. have zaz/, and one 
malim, we may Safely take #zacne° as acc., and translate ‘thou > 
reckonest the sons of Alb’. 

Amra Choluim Chille has two good examples : 

Ar mind nAxal n-acallad, LU 941 = RC 20, 266 = ad- 
gladad ar mind Axal. Stokes wrongly translates the 
verb as a relative. 

firt angel n-acallastar, LU 1148=RC 20, 404 = ad- 
gliadastar fri aingel. 

In Audacht Moraind, ed. Thurneysen, ZCP 11, there are 
some instances which are distinct from the usual tmesis: 


1 The last three words erroneously repeated from |. 4010. 

2 Freisin, Eg., ITS ii, p. 86. For the collocation cf. /resin, Longbaird, 
AID i. 31, § 48; 55, § 30. 

8 Stokes makes the same slip in Mart. Gorm., pp. 14, 32, 140, and even 
translates éz7z# ‘whom I reckon’, p. 149. 

4 Ib. i. 41, § 32 apparently has a deuterotonic form: Omungnad dorognad, 
domnais fuil Fuidbech. The text cannot be sound. Meyer was mistaken 
in thinking that dorognad could be an archaic form of do-rénad, and in any 
case the perfect is out of place. So far Marstrander’s strictures are justified, 
but his emendation to dorogbad (ZCP 12, 443), while palaeographically 
admirable, does not make good sense or metre ; do-vogazb ‘ commits a crime, 
an offence’ would not be used in praise ofa conqueror. I suggest omungnath, 
dorargnath, ‘accustomed to terror, accustomed to battle’. This gives the 
requisite alliteration with dommnazs. ; 

5 gy maicni, sic B. The word is fem. in Mid. Ir, 

E 
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p. 81, § 10 b, #ortlatds mora dt adoenth dingbatar. 
§ 17, co ndathli sila segaiternY 
p52, 8 19, nadbX®co féssatgih firinne fossargedar a 
breith. 
§ 22, mila mina* mora for trachtaibYdergetar. 
p. 87,§ 49, cach flatth nadbiy co firbessath firtnne 
Jollnathar. 

In Fél. Oengusso there are two examples. One I regard as 
certain : 

Ep. 277. Drong tasalndeb nErenn 
la Patric as ardam, 
Columb cille congatb 
co ndrongatb noeb nA loan. 

Stokes, misunderstanding the construction, translates: ‘ The 
troop of the noble saints of Erin, with Patrick who is highest: 
Columb cille, who sets up with the troops of the saints of Alba.’ 
Prototonic comgazé cannot be relative, and there is no break 
after the second line. The meaning is: ‘ The troop of the noble 
saints of Erin... includes Columb cille with the troops of the 


saints of Alba.’ Here conzgazb follows both its subject drong 
and its object Columb cille. 


The other, April 4, is less clear: 
Cain Tigernach credal 
ar Christ cech mbats breuts, 
asa mbricht sruatm sois 
Cliana adlne*® hEuts. 
Stokes translates the second line ‘for Christ’s sake he* 
vanquished every lust’. The last word of the second line has 
variants mbreuis, mbruars, bruis,and mbruzs. The nasaliza- 


: Should we read Js tre fir flathemon cach tlachta dianime dechmo- 
rémnaiter, condat li stila segaiter, ‘through the righteousness of the ruler all 
spotless garments are best coloured, so that delights (?) of the eye are 
attained’? But I do not know whether / occurs elsewhere as plural. 

® sic leg. 

; . Not a genuine form, and certainly not gen. sg. m., as stated in Index. 
alle, dille < *dilde is gen. sg. f. Read alaind with F. Cf. O Maille, Lang. 
of AU, § 109. 

* If Cain (Cain?) in the first line is an adj., Zigernach is the subject, but 


oe will not affect the construction, as in any case the object comes before 
the verb. 
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tion is what one would expect in a verb immediately following 
its object, an accusative singular. It must be a disyllable, riming 
with AE uzs (var. heows, coats), The early form of the last word 
in the quatrain is 47s, Auzss, in LA and AU. However, it is 
not always possible to find perfect rimes for proper names. 
Stokes indexes the verb under drzizm (breucm 2); the second 
form is doubtful, the former is common, and its pret. abs. 3 sg. 
is 6ruuzs in Alt. Ir. Dicht. i. 41, 27. Can the poet have used 
the absolute form for metrical reasons ? Or was there a denomi- 
native druiss-, breuzss-, cf. Welsh drzwsyn, briwsion, ‘crumb, 
fragment’? -druzssitis, SR 3968, may be a scribal error for 
-brissitts. 


In his preface to the Martyrology of Gorman, p. xxx, Stokes 
notes among relics of very early syntax ‘the occasional position 
of the noun before the governing verb’. The Martyrology is 
barren ground for the study of syntax, but the archaism is 
commoner than he recognized, for he often needlessly assumes 
relative construction. By the middle of the twelfth century the 
O.Ir. verbal system had been transformed, and, while dependent 
forms at the end of a line seem to be the rule, the distinction 
between absolute and conjunct is obscured. The archaism is 
a matter of word-order rather than morphology. Sometimes 
the verb follows even the MidJr. independent pronoun : 
a morshlog mé bératd, ‘its mighty host will bring me’, Oct. 31; 
Aprontin ind fethid, ‘Apronianus watches over us’, Feb. 2; 
A ppolotn tnd fored (sic leg.),? ‘may Apollonius help us’, Ap. 18. 

In simple verbs we cannot always be sure that a dependent 
form is intended, for the difference between absolute and conjunct 
endings is sometimes very slight, and it tends to disappear in 
Mid.Ir. Thus in Longes mac nUsnig, IT i. 69, the reading 
of LL, 

SJvi dath snechtat samlamar 

set a délgnt dianim, 
may be an instance of the old construction, but, of course, 
samlamar may be merely Mid.Ir. for the absolute savzlarmmiur. 


1 Wrongly taken as 2 pl., pp. xxv and xxvii. ists 
2 indfethid, ‘bear ye in mind ’, Stokes, but this is unmetrical. 


8 ind fored, ‘ of the help’, Stokes. 
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In AID ii. 10 
Moin otn, 6 ba nord, ni bu nos ardrig, 
ort viga.... 
Lathe gatle Galian gabsat inna lamaib largne, 
Meyer reads orr¢ and gadsit, against the MSS., but it may be 
that the scribes were right. 


In Mid.Ir. verse I have noted 
Fergus Foga fubaid gail 
tiugflaith Ulad tinEmain 
coiced ri déc dedail dron 
gab Emain tar Conchobar, LL 21 b 13-14. 


This looks like an example of the rule; in prose we should 
expect gabars. But just as gabszt gives way to gadsaz, and the 
latter to vo gabsat, these two being used indifferently in verse, 
it is possible that gad, so far from being an archaism, is merely 
used metr? gratia for ro gab. 


In the imperfect of simple verbs dependent construction is 
marked by the omission of the particle 0. Examples like 
these may come under the rule: 

Ba 0 Fothud’na huthatr* bertis co hiatr dorochatr, 

Fianaigecht 10 § 7. 


Meyer translates : ‘Men were wont to bear away (gifts) from 
Fothad (who is now) on his bed of death to the very hour in 
which he fell.’ I think the meaning is: ‘ From Fothad wounded 
men were wont to be borne away to the very hour’, &c.; zzd 
othatr bertis = no bertis tnd othair. 

Issac frt ded n-aisst 

gledd gnima glangaisse, SR 2829-30. 

Aron ba amru cech n-ail 

satded ’sin tabernacutl, 4513-4. 
In other cases, however, relative construction is implied. At 
least it seems that in the earlier language forms without 7o do 
not begin sentences.” 


When a simple verb stands at the end of a clause, we often 


1 leg. ind othair. 


* In Hy. ii. 26 pridchad, baitsed, arniged, should probably be emended to 


pridchid, baitsid, ar-neget. For Beired Fainche emnu, Raw). 155 b 36, read 
Beirid, &c. 
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find a suffixed pronoun attached to it, even when the object is 
already expressed. This is sometimes needed for clearness. 
A conjunct pret. gab would be indistinguishable from the ipv. 
2 sg., and g/az might be an ipv. or an adj. Hence: 

hbru Solman sexus, LU 818=RC 20, 254. 

tu a cuirp curllstus, LU 1044=RC 20, 276, 

Nuadu Fuidon ... dagrigla\ domuin doenstus, A.1.D i. 40. 

Longsech fian flaith Goidel gabsus, ii. 10. 


In the same way we may explain the use of the pronoun 
suffixed to the 3 pl. in Im. Br. § 41 
Cluche n-otmin n-tnmeldag 
aigdiul fri fin n-imborbag. 
If cluche? is the object, a pronoun referring to it is added to the 
verb (atgdit=agddatt, agtart). 


Of special importance is the construction of the interrogative 
and indefinite pronoun cza, czd. These are normally found only 
in the nominative, as predicate with copula expressed or implied ; 
any other verb belongs grammatically to a following relative 
clause, Thurneysen, Hdb. § 453. But there are traces of an 
older construction in which the meaning was expressed by 
a single clause. The pronoun as subject or object, or as predicate 
with the copula, precedes the verb, and the latter accordingly is 
in the dependent form.’ 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN AS SUBJECT 
Cia ber buar o thig Temrach? LL 12b46; cia rét Brega? 
LU 9306, for the normal ca rédes, cf. cia sutdes, cla aires in 
the following clauses; cid dernad, LL 251a18; cotch 602, 
cotch bia beo? LU 873=RC 20, 260. 


1 Meyer, Contt., takes this as neut., apparently on the strength of this 
example. Thurneysen and Pedersen also mark it as neut., but without 
references. Hogan does not mention it in his Irish Neuter Substantives, 
Todd Lect. IV and VI. I have no examples to establish its gender in O.Ir. 
If it is masc. here, as usually in the later language, it must be acc. preceding 
its governing vb., but if Meyer is right it may, of course, be a nominativus 
pendens. 

2 Pedersen, VG ii. 673, puts it differently : the interrogative pronoun acts 
asa preverb. I treat this as a particular instance of the general rule for 
verbs preceded by the subject or object. 
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AS OBJECT 
Ce roich, Sg. 26a11; cra rorch eneclann? AL iii. 5363; cza 
votg dire? Ir. Recht 13, § 14; ¢2a farrneac ? ERIU xi. 44; cza 
acca? LU 7135, 7157, 7174, &c.; cid dernats ? LL 251a 49. 


INDEFINITE 
Cia tormala cechtar da lina, AL ii. 342; cia tormala dia 
furlliume, Vv. 520; cla tarta... cia tmarbara, ii. 350; ctb (recte 


cid) dergona daon, O’D. 2199=crd dergoine daon, O'Dav. 585, 
‘whatever offence (in the technical sense of dguzz) a man may 
have committed’. 


The same construction is found with interrogative adverbs." 


Cra Ulto dna acca? LV 116a11 (here the verb follows its 
object); cia deochatar, LL 290a27; co tudia gl. cia cruth 
imuisfes, RC 20, 160; co ecuas, co acct, co bbia, Meyer, Contt. ; 
co elangar, Birgschaft, 22, § 65; cu-du-foir gla, cu-du-len, &c., 
ib. 20, § 60. 

In some cases these may represent old accusatives. 


Pedersen, VG ii. 206, is probably right in deriving the con- 
junction cza from the indefinite pronoun. But as conjunction it 
has the construction of #z@, with which it is often almost identical 
in meaning; it lenites* and is followed by absolute or deutero- 
tonic forms. I have not found this with cza ‘whatever’. The 
phrase cza deith, LL 260a49=IT i. 73, g is translated ‘ was 
auch sein mag’, Windisch, Wb. 422; so Pedersen; ‘was aber 
auch werden mag’, Thurneysen, Sagen 15, but the context 
favours the ordinary meaning: ‘Bzazd olc de’, ar ind oie. 
‘Cia betth, noco bia-so fo mebail céin bemmett-nt t mbethaia’. 
Expressed in full the concessive clause would be cza dezth ole de. 
Lit. ‘There will be evil from it ... Though there be (evil from 
it), thou shalt not be in disgrace while we are alive’. 

Similarly, Pedersen takes cza as the pronoun=quodcumque, 
‘as long as’ in cia ba beo, bid do precept anme Crist, Wb. 


1 Cf. Stokes, KZ 36, 275. 

? In Mid.Ir. it sometimes nasalizes the copula: céiambad airc duit, LL 
285a6. This is modelled on diamébad; cf. Early Mod. gémadh, TSh. 

* The prototonic form seems unnatural in céa ruibdither in faith, ‘though 
the lord has been fed (has received food-rent)’, O’Dav. 1385 ; ZLEPa ss 248 ; 
16, 212, Read cz ar-ruibdither, perfective pres. subj. pass. of ar-diatha. 
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23b29. This is unlikely. The natural expression would be 
céin ba mbéo; cf. céin bas mbéo, Wh. 10b 23. Besides, the text on 
which it comments, magnijicabitur Christus tn corpore meo, 
sive per vitam, stve per mortem, &c., suggests that we have 
here the conjunction introducing the first of two alternatives 
(=szve), cf. ce non molid ce non airid, Wb. 16 a1. Again, the 
idiom in ge beith a’febas a delba, Wind. TBC 3500, &c.,, is also 
found with the conjunction md, md beth tra do hiatte ind 
aessa gréid, ERI i, 220, see RIA. Dictionary, i. 155. 


In Burgschaft, § 59, Thurneysen translates ct ad-cestar, cia for 
curu sen stastar * obschon berichtet (ausgesagt) wird, obschon 
Vertrage der Alten (Verstorbenen) betrieben werden’. Similarly, 
O'Brien, ERIU xi. 155, renders the second clause, ‘though con- 
tracts of the deceased may have been enforced’. But surely 
szastar is fut. ind., not pf. subj.? If we take cza as ‘how?’ the 
syntax is regular: ‘how shall the contracts of the deceased be 
enforced ?”? 


In Burgschaft, § 74 c, he translates cz*as:comrae ‘was er auch 
bezahlt hat’. More literally it may be rendered ‘although he 
has paid’, referring to the érazc just mentioned. 

On the other hand cé rots al-lechtu, Fel. Ep. 146, is translated 
by Stokes ‘though thou shouldst repair to their graves’, and in 
his Glossarial Index, p. 358, he takes vozs as subj. sg. 2 of vo- 
sagim. But in that case cé vois would mean ‘whatever thou 
mayest reach’. It is, of course, cé vo-2s, subj. sg. 2 deut. of 

ro-tc? 

One must not deny the possibility of confusion between the 
various constructions. For occasional relative forms after cza 
‘though’, under the influence of the interrogative, see Strachan, 
ZCP 4, 68, and Thurneysen, Hdb., § 899. In Mid.Ir. the con- 
junction sometimes takes dependent forms: cza anxam, ‘ though 


1 The opening words of this sentence, //Vbat la comorbu cuimne, cannot 
be right. Thurneysen emends to /V/da/, but translates Ni biat. O’Brien 
retains /Véat, supposing this to be the copula with zz. In that case we 
should have zat, and he, too, translates the substantive vb. Read I mbiat, 
‘when heirs have (only) memories’. Or, Z méaaz, ‘when memories die 
among the heirs’ (?). 

2 In the next line he translates the fut. 2 foigde ‘thou wouldst not find’, 
supposing it to be subj. (p. 331). The real subj. nt fogbae would mean ‘do 


not find’. 
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we remain’, TFerbe 829. Similarly, céa bé céin co pé vt and, 
‘whether a king be there or not’, LU 7066=BDD § 73. Here 
the first verb may have been assimilated to the second. In 
O.Ir. we should expect ca de7th, ceni 6é, and that such was the 
original reading is suggested-by the variant cza beth cen co rab 
in Eg. For the older language the general distinction holds 
good: cza ‘though’ takes independent forms, cza ‘ whoever, 
whatever, whither, wherever, how, however’ takes dependent 
forms. 


CIA AS PREDICATE 


Here the construction is worthy of special investigation, for 
the archaic syntax has left its trace in the modern language. 


INTERROGATIVE 
Cia tatsiu, LU 6307; cé ¢atstu, 6083; cza taza, ERIU 1. 8,n. 4; 
cta batar do bésa, Tec. Corm. 7; cza batar do gnima, 8. 


INDEFINITE 


The true analysis of the common c7fé, c7bé, &c., is not obvious. 
It is generally explained as the copula czZ, czd (cra with 3 sg. 
pres. subj.) followed by the pron. é, 3 sg.masc. Atkinson, PH, 
p. 899 b, in a note on c2-Z ed ni rista a less, 1520, says: ‘ This 
form with ed proves that the final é in c7He is the pronoun.’ As 
nz is neuter the argument is plausible, but further investigation 
shows that it is inconclusive. In czZed mac dib no gabad gasced, 
TBC W. 1089, ed cannot be neuter agreeing with mac. In ci 
e uaw, PH 616, and cefe conair, Lism. L. 1119, we should 
expect a fem. pron.t In Ml 25d11 and 12 c7p hé ade asberam, 
cip e asberam, we should expect a neut., or possibly in the 
former a fem. referring to deacht. 


1 For the fem. pron. cf. c7f sz ditt, Rawl. 127a 44. Cip sé not followed by 
a noun occurs in AL 4, 92, artim n-éicne cip st, ‘trespass (of cattle leaping 
over a fence) owing to violence, whatever it may be’, gl. cébedh éigen .i. 
torunn no tene saignén, ‘whatever might be the violence, i.e. thunder or 
lightning’. In the Mid.Ir. dimdsenchas of Loch Riach, RC 16, 274 = LL 
170a24, Atbertsat cipst magen i ferfaithe in cath, ‘they asked in what plain 
(vecte place) the battle should be delivered’, cfs¢ contains the interrogative, 
not the indefinite, with past ind., not subj. cefs? cruth, BB 22b13, is for 
earlier cif cruth. There is no céé ¢ in the later language ; modern dialectal 
cébi = cé ar bith is not confined to the feminine. 
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When we find c7fé and czped used before nouns of any gender, 
the natural explanation is that the second syllable is not a pron. 
‘They consist of cza with the 3 sg. pres. and past subj.,respectively, 
of the copula. There can be no doubt as to the analysis in the 
two examples in Ml, cea 6é a mmét adae, ‘whatever be the 
greatness of that’, 61b28,! and cza bed a mmeét inna focharde, 
‘whatever the greatness of the tribulations might be’, 39a 13. 

An interesting example of the ipf. ind. is found in Monast. 
Tall. 129, 19 ‘ 22con rbdis bandat cormmat ¢ tir Cualand, cia 
bith ara tecmainged dorb,‘they used not to drink a drop of 
beer in Tir Cualand, whomsoever they might happen to meet’, 
more lit., ‘whoever it used to be that they used to meet’. The 
omission of zo marks 62¢h as dependent, just as it does the past 
subj. ded. Here we have a rare, if not unique, instance of the 
construction referring to repeated action in past time. The 
other countless instances referring to the indefinite future are in 
pres. or past subj. If this clause were turned to express the 
regulation and not the actual result, we should have cza bed 
(ciped, &c.) ara tecmotsed dorb. 

It may be objected that the spelling czphé ade, Ml 25d 11 and 
26a1 implies that the scribe was thinking of the pron. 2é, but 
elsewhere the latter combines with the anaphoric pron. as 
(Z)észde, while both szde and ade are found suffixed to verbs. 
Besides, the Irish scribes were not grammarians. From their 
point of view it would be idle to ask whether one should divide 
cip é or cz bé, for there is no pause between the words, the two 
phrases sound exactly alike, and cza dé differs only by a slower 
tempo which leaves the first word unreduced.* Cf. the spelling 
vophé for vo béin LL 285a2, corop th'ainm rophe, a chlerig, 
fair; and the variation ma beth nech bes maith did... 
mantpé (= mant bé) LA 17a. In Vita Trip. czbbe, caphe, and 
even cidphe, ZCP 16, 448, represent the same sounds. 

The form cefza occurs occasionally in Mid.Ir.: cepza risa 
Jerthar tnt, LL 125b13; cipra no chathed, 166a43. This 
shows the conjunct future -47a, confused with the pres. subj.” 


Cf. stair nat dgammar Mac nDé, cia bé, nt agammar nt, ‘whatever it be, 
we fear nothing’, LL 308b 4o. 
2 Modern ci¢, with the contracted form /é, beside gibé, like the con- 
junction cé beside gé, may be influenced by the interrogative cé. 
8 Cf. dé mbia, TSh. xx. 
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Naturally there is no pron. za. And when cza is doubled, ie 
cibed chia dib no marbtha, RC 3, 183 = LL 12249; cra bé cia 
thi: (var. cia bé tu) TTebe 4720, the pronouns ed and é are 
excluded. 

In fact, the insertion of a pronoun after the copula is not 
essential in O.Ir., even before a definite noun. Thus clauses 
like c7p atded admbela (sic leg.), Cain Ad. § 42, czb cenél diaro 
scribad, Wh. 3b 20, are normal. So we may construe c-fed 
mac aib no gabad gasced, ‘whoever the lad might be that should 
take arms’, and when a verb follows, as in Wb. 12d 41, c2-Bed 
techtas nech, take the past subj. as more indefinite than the pres. 
c7z-pé, ‘ whatever it might be that one possesses’. 

In some cases the analysis czH é may possibly be right, just as 
in sechiphé dan tra doberthar, Wb. 1343, the presence of the 
pronoun is supported by the parallel sechzb sz fochatd ¢ mbé 
mech, Ml 53 bt, yet here, too, it is not essential, cf. sechzb grad 
z mbether and, Wb. 10a18. An example of the pronoun is 
found after the interrogative in Wb. gc 24, hoc .z. opus .2. nibu 
chumme dutb cebad hé frisa ndénte, ‘it were not the same to 
you who he might be to whom you should do it’, ie. ‘you 
deliberately choose to wrong the brethren’ For examples of 
the pronoun after the indefinite see cebedh st matgen and 
ctabach hé richt above, p. 154, § 18, 6 and 8.7 

As the copula is normally proclitic, it is distinguished from 
the substantive verb by the usual reduction of proclitics. When 
it is stressed, the distinction is only a matter of syntax. Thus 
cta bé (cipé), cta batar, beside czp, ceftar, may be compared to 
the stressed forms o/-daas, ol-mboi, cid druatlnide iibes, &c. 
So we may explain zs wera Dictura ro bat sin, ‘ that was a wera 
Zictura’, Thes. Pal. ii. 6, 31, as a more emphatic way of saying 


* The translation in Thes. Pal., ‘It were not the same for you that ye 
should do it to him’ is inaccurate ; ce- is taken as the conjunction, and the 
gloss translated as though it were cid ris dagnethe. The editors had misread 
the lemma sed uos inturiam facitis et fraudatis et hoc fratribus (MS. fratri 
with 4. over -72; fratribus, Vulg.). Cf. Pedersen, VG ii. 201. For the 
idiomatic use of #zbu chumme cf. Nir bhé cuma lé haon do na criostuidhibh 
... cla haca las a mbeith ball dia bhallaibh, ‘the Christians ... contended 
with each other, to see which of them should have one of his limbs’, FM 
Vi. 2370, 

* Cf. cifad < cia biad, interrog. with sec. fut. in Wb. 25b27, zznant 
asbertis cipad a déne ind hesstirgi, ‘of those that used to say (=ask) what 
would be the swiftness of the resurrection ’. 
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robo uera pictura sin. Cf. b& harget a n-as mencu bitts, 


LL 201bs56. 


In Mid.Ir. cza bé (cra ba) is sometimes found apparently in 
the sense ‘ however it be’. 
Cuawige, Cualo, Blad, cia bé, LL 4a 43. 
Bladattach Berba, cta bia, Rawl. 137 a 38. 
do-rochair dar bord cia bé, LL 128b 37. 


In Later Mid.Ir., under the influence of the neut. c7d, the 
spelling czdbe, cidhbe,! becomes common. So often in AL, where 
the older MSS. (Senchas Mar, facs.) have c7Hé. In the N.T. of 
1602 the form is gzodh bé, before plural as well as singular: 
giodh bé hatt ar bioth an a rachdéiot a sdeach a dtigh, 
Mark vi. 11; g2odh bé netthe do ni sersion, John v. 19. It is 
interesting to note that in its latest development, down to the 
current colloquial AZ, we still have a relic of a construction that 
was archaic in the eighth century. 

The reason for introducing the meaningless copula in ceso 
Jemmutn mbolgaig mbung, &c., can only be conjectured. 
Evidently from the earliest period of which we have any infor- 
mation such conjunctions as cza, ma, mant, dia n-, co m-, cannot 
stand alone; they must be followed by a verb. In the archaic 
period the real verb could be separated from them, but then its 
place was taken by the copula, a temporary substitute, too vague 
and colourless to affect the syntax. Possibly the idiom started 
with zz, when this had come to mean both ‘ non’ and ‘non est’. 
If we had records dating back to the time of Early Goidelic, we 
should probably find the simple negative in sentences of the 
type 22 mmo guin tmmgabatm, ‘1 do not shun my death’, LL 
119a34, and xz hollam|ain| n-ard cuicedh nAilella malic 
Mata mora,‘ the province of Ailill son of Mata does not magnify 
the high ollamh’, AL iv. 358, ER i. 213. But without dog- 
matizing about the syntax of prehistoric Irish we may ask how 
such sentences were analysed by speakers of O.Ir. Those who 
follow Pedersen in deriving #2 in all cases from IE *vwe, the 
copula being simply omitted when a noun or pronoun follows, 
may treat these as examples of tmesis, and account for the pro- 


1 Cf. the past subj. in cid beadh de folluigius (sic leg.) AL ii. 72, 16; c¢d 
bed bes and, ITS vi. 1. 443 = quidquid id est, Aen. 11. 49. 
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totonic and conjunct verbs as due to the negative at the head of 
the clause. The syntax will be normal, and only the order of 
words archaic. Thurneysen’s etymology, ERI iii. 19 and Hdb. 
152, according to which the simple negative has been blended with 
the negative followed by the copula, gives a more satisfactory 
explanation of the vocalism of z and of the gemination that 
follows. It is to be noted that in this idiom, when there is 
a distinct form of the copula, this is regularly inserted, ceso, 
contd, comdar, diamb, mad, mani} and it is reasonable to 
assume that had there been a distinct form for the pres. ind. 3 sg. 
with neg. it would have been used here. Whatever its origin, 
ni h- certainly functions as neg. of 7s, and I see no objection 
to the theory that by the archaic O.Ir. period 2z mmo guin 
tmemgabainwas felt tocontain a (meaningless) copula, and I would 
include such examples under the rule. If I seem to be arguing 
in a circle, explaining ceso, &c., by the analogy of uz 4-, and 
taking zz h- in this idiom to be a form of the copula, on the 
analogy of ceso, &c., the fallacy is only apparent. I hold with 
Thurneysen that the original simple negative corresponding 
with IE *ze, disappeared, as in most languages; that its place 
was taken by a stronger form, originally containing the copula, 
which functions as simple negative before verbs, but as nega- 
tive + copula before other parts of speech. 

It looks as though Stokes, as long ago as 1884, was on the 
point of discovering this rule. In RC 6, 281 he says: ‘The 
acute accent may be placed optionally on the first syllable of 
a compound verb, not only when it expresses the relative 
without the aid of pronoun or conjunction, but also when it does 
not stand in its normal place, viz. at the head of the sentence.’ 
Similarly, p. 282. Unfortunately his examples were not conclu- 
sive; ¢uatha Hérenn tairchantats, Hy. ii. 19, need not fall 
under the rule, for ¢azrchantais could begin a sentence, and so 
of all verbs compounded with Zo- followed by a vowel; he had 
mistaken the accentuation of chon-tarchomraic, chon-daigt, to- 
cing, and taken chomadifas for a compound verb. His gravest 
error was the assumption that a prototonic form could of itself 


Thurneysen, in his edition of Scéla Mucce Meicc Datho, p. 25, emends 
the faulty line AZanip do Chonchobor berthair: ‘Originally perhaps Mani 
Conchobor bera with poetical division of mani-bera’ 1 would keep Manip ; 
cf. the examples on pp. 198-9, above. 
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express the relative.' Apparently he lost interest in the subject, 
for Columb cille congarb (p. 290) is still misunderstood in his 
second edition of Félire Oengusso (1905). 

There is a different construction in which the verb does not 
stand at the head of the sentence. I do not refer to cases in 
which the copula introduces some other part, with emphasis and 
contrast, the main verb following in a relative clause. This 
needs no explanation. But equally common at all periods is the 
placing of the logical subject at the head of the sentence, out of 
construction, as a zominativus pendens; e.g. ind forsitiu ¢ 
netun tufolugt tn dutne slain, ‘the confession in the mouth 
maketh the man sound (or, a sound man)’, Wb. 4d 33; a druid 
Jrt Loegaire tichtu Phatratcc nt cherltis, Hy. ii. 21, lit. ‘his 
druids, from Loegaire, the coming of Patrick, they used not to 
hide it’. Such a nom. may refer to a gen. in the following 
clause, as in the modern duzue gan stor nit mor a charatd san 
tsaoghal. 

O’Donovan writes in his Grammar (1845), p. 361: ‘In poetry, 
or poetical prose, the natural order of sentences is sometimes 
inverted, and the nominative case placed before the verb. He 
cites, in a modern version, part of a poem ascribed to Torna 
Bigeas: 

Eire, Fodhla, ocus Banba, 

Tri h-0g-mhna ailne amhra, 

Taid® ¢ g-Cruachain, &c. 
and a quatrain by Tadhg mac Daire, ending 

Diombuadh catha, gairbh-shion, gord, 

Tré atnbhfi|o|r flatha fasord. 
But these are simply examples of the common construction with 
nominativus pendens, already referred to on p. 357 of the 
Grammar: ‘ But, according to the genius of the language, when 


1 For sporadic instances of prototonic forms in relative clauses see Pedersen 
VG. ii. 248. But zs hed foirfea, Wb. 11d3 is regular; deut. fo-zrfea = fo- 
jirfea; cf. non-rel. fo-firfe, ZCP iv. 44, 24. 

2 recte Lodla. 

8 Ataid, Tribes and Customs of Hy-Fiachrach, p. 28. The Mid. Ir. 
version of this quatrain, LU 2827-30, is 

Evriu 7 Fotla is Banba 

tri dcmnd aile amra 

céin cor chaithsetar a feib 
zs 2 in Cruachu nodas ceil. 
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the noun is placed before the verb, it does not immediately 
connect with the verb, but rather stands in an absolute state.’ 
O’Donovan, like other scholars of his time, apparently regards 
grammar as a branch of logic and philosophy, and he adds, 
quite unconscious of the fallacy: ‘such construction, though 
unquestionably faulty, is often adopted by the best Irish writers 
for the sake of emphasis. ... Sentences so constructed cannot be 
considered grammatically correct, unless we suppose a sudden 
interruption of the Sentence, and, after that, an abrupt renewal 
of it; or unless we/suppose some word equivalent to the English 
as to, or the Latih guoad, or secundum, to be understood.’ 

By i correct O'Donovan, no doubt, understood 
correct according to the standard of Latin literature, and of the 
literatures modelled on it. Such constructions are common 
everywhere in speech. That they are freely used in Irish prose 
and poetry has been attributed by Pokorny, ZCP 16, 385, to 
the influence of a non-Indo-European substratum in Ireland. 
The suppressed premiss in this argument is that IE was a 
literary language, like that elaborated in the Greek and Roman 
schools of rhetoric. It seems more reasonable to suppose that 
in this respect the written language in Ireland kept closer to the 
speech. 

To return to the archaic idiom: the numerous parallels to 
ceso Jemmutin mbolgatg mbung given above suggest that the 
normal order, s@gzd@ Niall slogu, has replaced an earlier Val/ 
slogu slig (or sligthtus). The use of dependent forms in the 
earlier type supports Pedersen’s explanation of the absolute 
verbal endings as formed from the older conjunct endings by 
means of suffixed pronouns. As in Welsh also the verb normally 
stands at the head of its clause, and Old Welsh has traces of a 
distinction between absolute and conjunct endings, the origin of 
the new order and construction, to borrow Thurneysen’s words, 
ERI iii. 19, On another phenomenon common to the Celtic of 
Britain and Ireland, ‘ dates back to a time of which we have no 
information ’. 


OSBORN BERGIN. 


VARIA I 


1. Welsh lluched and toreth 


For “uched Ascoli, Gloss. 176, postulates LOUCSET- ; Peder- 
sen, VG ii. 37, prefers */ewgs-2-¢a ; Walde-Pokorny, 410, */ouk- 
s-27a@. But these are at best only figments. In etymology 
preference should be given to real words. I suggest that Zuched 
comes from O.Ir. Zochet ‘lightning’, ZCP v. 20, later Zéachet, 
luachat, LU 7420, 2422; cf. the adj., dat. Zwatchtrdiu gl. fulgdda, 
Ml 40d 4. The word is also found in Corn., Zzhetz, later Zuhes, 
and in Bret., Zuc’hed, but there is no reason why it should not 
be an old loan-word in Brythonic. 

In Arch. Camb. 1895 (cited in RC 17, 104) Rhys derives 
toraeth from O.Ir. toracht ‘success’. But the true form is 
toreth, and this can only come from archaic O.Ir. */oreth 
‘produce, fruit’, of which the etymology is clear. It is true 
that the nom. sg. in the O.Ir. glosses is zovad, but where syn- 
cope has taken place, as in nom. pl. fozr¢hz, and in the adj. 
toirthech, the voiceless spirant remains, while the o and the 
palatal group -7zh- point to the lost e. Cf. the development of 
tocad, Early Mod.Ir. tagadh, IGT ii, § 17, but adj. Mid.Ir. 
towcthech. Here the archaic foceth is quotable, ZCP iii. 52. 
We may safely assume that */ove¢h was the seventh-century 
form of ¢orad. 


2. O.Ir. ecguth 


In LL 1234 10, ina passage of archaic‘ rhetoric ’, are the words 
tria chumachta naterglond. nadecguth. naderbur. ‘The first 
and last verbs, zaterglond = nad erglunn (ess-ro-glhiunn) and 
nad erbur (ess-ro-biur), are evidently 1 sg. pres. ind. with vo of 
possibility. The second (ad) -ecguth must be similar. I take 
it to be a mistake for -écgut = éctut (en-co-fiut) prot. 1 sg. of 
ad fit, tn-fét, with infixed co; cf. the corresponding subj. -éczus, 
LU 5769 = -ézges TBC (YBL) 1299. The meaning of the phrase 
is, ‘through His power! which I cannot search out, which I 
cannot tell, which I cannot say ’. 


1 Or ‘through power’, with Mid.Ir, 42a = ¢77. 
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3. Mid.Ir. f4id, ‘ prophet’ 

This form, Mod Ir. fizdh, is found from the Early Mid.Ir. 
period: fad, LL 7a1, 18a14; np. fade, LU 1990 (M), fade 
LL 91b44 = TBC 4545; gs. jada, LL 8b51, &c. It finally 
prevails, though the variants /ath and fazdh are allowed in 
verse; cf. IGT ii, § 112, fasth7 (: fdttht) ex. 1842. 

The voicing of -¢% after an accented vowel must be analogical. 
I take it to be influenced by the zomzna agentzs in -7d, jistd, 
gessid, &c. Zeuss-Ebel 792 and 836 equates this -z@ with Welsh 
-ydd, and Pedersen, VG i. 23 and ii. 17 holds that the Irish 
suffix is borrowed from Welsh. But this view fails to account 
for the frequent spelling -2¢h, jisstth, Sg.52a2, 90a8; anmuith, 
Thes. ii. 232, 123 wezintith, Wb. 1d11, &c., and also for the 
apparent lack of syncope that always marks these nouns in gs. 
and pl., czmbetho ZCP 8, 306, 29; czmbrdz, Thes. i. 498, 35. 
Thurneysen’s identification of -zd, -2¢, with Welsh -za¢ (now 
-tad) < tatt-, Hdb. § 267, accounts for all the forms. 


4. berr, ‘short’ 

In addition to the example cited by O’Brien, ERIU xi. 89, the 
word is found as an epithet in the genealogies: Lugazd berr, 
LL 324b42 = Lugberr BB 143 £47. It occursalsoas a proper 
name, doubtless hypocoristic: err, Mart. Tall., Dec. 21; 
Berran, July 11; cf. the sept Huz Berrain, Rawl. 119 b 46, 
DE312¢7. 

5. aurfaomaidsi 

This occurs in a gloss in O’Mulc. 327: mad ed do claind 
nama doruaraid ann ingen aurfaomaidst enimaafsir. Stokes, 
Arch. i. 233, regards the word as ‘ unmistakeably Middle-Irish ’. 
MacNeill, ERIU xi. 115, calls ita scribal modernization of arformt, 
though what the 2 sg. pres. ind. is doing here he does not say. 
Apart from the spelling the gloss is O.Ir. aurfaoma(z)dst is 
3 Sg. ipv. of av-fotm, with emph. pron. 3 sg. f.; cf. the 2 sg. 
aurfotm-siu, LL 249 a38 = TBF 118. In Wb. 6d4 it is written 
trotmed (mark of length probably intended for the second 
syllable) with palatal -7-; cf. the variant quality in the subj. 
arna arroimat, Wb. 14437 and mani erotmet, Ml. 30d 13. 
Read: mad ed do chlaind namméa do-ruatr and ingen, aurfot- 
mad-st gnimu fir, ‘if the only child remaining be a daughter, 
let her accept the duties of a man’. 
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The lemma is obscure. Meyer, Wortkunde, 181, reading Diam 
derstenatd athar aendan arafen fergninea, translates tentatively : 
‘Wenn bei den nachgelassenen Kindern eines Vaters Eine Kunst 
sich erhalten hat, welche mannliche Ausiibung ausschliesst.’ 
But there is nothing in the original to correspond with ‘sich 
erhalten hat’; Dzazz contains a mere copula, and the real verb 
of the protasis has apparently dropped out. 


6. lie, lia, ‘stone’ 


Windisch, Atkinson, and others confuse this with /ecc, ‘ flag- 
stone’. Pedersen, VG ii. 100, distinguishes the two words, but 
adds erroneously that they must have sounded alike in the ap. 
lecca. The cc of lecc, < kk, cf. W. Lech, is still voiceless in 
Mod.Ir. Zac. Thee < x of gs. “ac, etc., was voiced, and often 
in Mid.Ir., always in Mod.Ir., it is written g. The spelling 
legea in LL 227433, indicates the sound unmistakably ; ropa 
lassamna linalli na llegga dara linait na laechdorats =TTroi 
741-2, where Stokes mistranslates ‘blazing and beautiful were 
the flags wherewith the hero-gateways were filled’. The reference 
is to the precious stones with which the gates were inlaid. In 
AL v. 450 zrz leaca robaid is translated ‘ three durable rocks’, 
and is cited in the Glossary under Zc, ‘stone’. But Zec does 
not mean ‘rock’, and vodaid, despite the gloss vobuana, is gs. 
of vobad, ‘warning’. Jdeaca here like /egga above is ap. used as 
np. of Za. Similarly 7 @cazé, translated ‘in inscriptions’ 1, 38, 
does not belong to /éc; inscriptions were cut on the edges of 
upright stones, not on flagstones. For examples with g in AL, 
as. and ds. Zig, gp. Zag, see Glossary. Cf. as. Zig, TBC 5530 
(St.), gs. or gp. Bellum Achaid Liag, AU 775. 


When dac (Zag) became monosyllabic, the two stems “4ac- 
(Wiag-) and /ec- (eg-) were declined independently. Thus, on the 
one hand the analogy of the gp. “ac (dag) gives nap. “aga 
lighmhara, TSh. 9455, dp. “agarb CCath. 3150, and ns. Liag 
Butdhe meic Mutredha, RC 15, 292 = BB 354448. On the 
other hand forms such as /egga above, /ega logmara, PH 4873, 
and dp. decazb (= legaibh), give rise to a gp. ua leag, O Heo- 
dhasa, Teag. Cr. 3. In the sense of ‘ precious stone’ the ns. is 
Jeag, declined as a fem. a-stem, IGT ii, § 39. This must be old, 
to judge by drlec: Crénbec, Gorm. Ap. 6; cf. fiudlec, conso- 

Q 
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nating with cobrat, May 11, cdemlec with almett, Jul. 3, weorlec 
with zarmazz, Jan. 10. 


7. vrige 
This old neuter becomes feminine in Mid.Ir.: ermach righe 
roghlatne (sic leg.), FM ii. 572 = TFrag. 222; matdm na rige 
ar cind tn mebir, LL 146b 37; cdir oirchill na right riamh, 
Sc. Gael. Studies iv. 138. In the vocabulary to Stories from 
Keating’s History of Ireland, third edition, I have wrongly 
marked vighe as masculine. 


8. Saiglenn 


This name, found only in the gen., ERIu xi. 107-8, may be 
cognate with the Gaulish Sagz//us, Sagtllus, Sagillia, Meyer, 
Wortk., § 24. Cf. the varying suffixes in Magalos, Magilos, 
Magilius, Magillius, and Magilo, Holder, Altcelt. Sprachschatz. 
Satglenn would develop regularly from *Sagz/onos, gen. of a 
hypocoristic *Sagzo. 


g. féulae 


Among the fem. z-stems with gs. in -e, ZCP 16, 278, Thurneysen 
includes /éuz2, But /éz/ae is more likely to be gp.: erdert 
biuth meulae, gl. ut edant carnes meas, Ml. 47¢4; todlugud 
tuna feulae, 97 c 10 (‘pl. vel.sg.’ Ascoli, 303). The plural often 
occurs: 62¢ 446 na feola, Rule of Tall. 66, 8; co cazthdis feola 
mucc, PH 6569; 22 toméla na feola-sa, 6579 ; 1m thomailt na 
Fheoland, 6547; cf. IGT ii, § 149. 


10, Lenition after nom. sg. masc. 


This has been noted for Cz in proper names, Cz Chulainn, 
Cu Chalma, Cu Chriche, &c. Original vocalic ending is so rare 
in masc. nouns that cz became associated with the @-stems, 
which regularly lenite, and changed its gender. It is always 
fem. in Mod.Ir., at least in some dialects. An early instance is 
the acc. cov moir LU 5702 = TBC (Str. O’K) 1229. 

Lenition is also found after a number of hypocoristic forms 
with Jo in Rawl. B. 502. 
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Mo Chua chain 93b44 Mo Lasse chrotta 93d 42 
chairem 45 chr aebr KS 

chael 50 Mo Chumma chredal 939 

choel 93C19 cherr 15 

Jind 35 chadatn 16 

Mo Lua chairp-' 934 3 chuarain 17 
chratbdech 4 chonoc 19 

_ chlam 10 Mo Chonna chotcc 43 
chroibe 20 chressen 50 

thulach 51 


In the corresponding lists in LL 367-8 and BB 227-8 the 
lenition is often, though not always, marked. Other examples 
are Mo Li chlarainech, AI 10b35 (and Feél. 222z, with wrong 
punctuation): Alo Cholla chaemh chruthgel, Gorm. March 23 ; 
Mo Chua chaerem, June 3. 


11. fetar 


In answering questions where we expect dependent forms 
(Pedersen, VG ii. 249, 7), it seems that this verb does not 
require the preverb vo. Cf. 27 fetarsu... Petar, RC 26, 48-50 
= Rawl. 112a 28. In his edition of Aislinge Oenguso, § 8, 
F. Shaw reads: ‘ Cuzch ind ingen sa, a Buidb>’ ol Oengus. 
‘Ro-fetar écin’, ol Bodb. Here I think vo-fetar is a needless 
emendation of the MS. fezar. 

Similarly, we find: Jz azgther éc, a Brenainn?... Agur 
ém, ar Brenainn, LL 371a11. Otherwise in absolute con- 
struction the verb is ad-adgur. 


12, agur 


There is another use of deur in ERI i. 68: 

agur, digde Fiada fo. 

Meyer translates, ‘ 7 dread, dread zhow the good God ’, taking 
dguras 1 sg. pres. ind. This would be possible (for ad-dgur) 
in Mid.Ir., but here I think it is 1 sg. ipv. ‘let me dread’. In 
the 1 sg. and pl. the ipv. has the form of the dependent ind., 
conj. in simple verbs and prot. in compounds. Cf. the common 


1 corp- LL 367g 53, cairpreach BB 227d 41. 
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tag, and furrcim, ‘let me find’, Biirgschaft, $44. The 1 pl. ipv. 
of ad-dgathar is found in 
na hagumar olc na hag, LL 308b17, 
and 
na hagamlar|uath na héc, ib. 38. 
O’Grady, SG i. 389-80 wilfully alters to 
ni higam olc tna hag, 


and 
nia hagamne uath na héc. 


13. anocht 
This word appears in lists of faults to be avoided by poets. 

The lists are not methodically arranged. Some of the faults are 
metrical, others grammatical, others merely breaches of conven- 
tional etiquette. Besides being a general term, azoch? came to 
be used as the name of a particular fault ; cf. azuchd IGT 1. 2, 
29. It was natural that the word should be associated with 
nocht ‘bare’, In Aur. 5230-1 the couplet 

Tore atchiu argair gabair 

jiu Corc no Lore no Lugaith 
is given as an example, and the commentator remarks that 
argaiy has nothing to correspond with it, so that it is bare 
(nocht). Thurneysen, ZCP 17, 291, takes this to refer to 
a grammatical error, the commentator wrongly supposing 
gabaty to be nom. sg. I think it is a metrical fault. In H 1. 15 
(T.C.D ), 636-40, there is a copy ofan Early Mod. tract on Zochda. 
As an example of azochd is given 

Nocho ghabham ar mo ghol 

on lo nach marann Murchadh. 
The fault here is that, while marann : ghabham, 16 is left 
without a rime. So in the couplet from Aur. above, Zorc : Core 
and Lore, atchiu: fiw, but argazr is left ‘ bare’. 


14. foilge 
In TBC, LU 5769 and Y 1299, Nad Crantail says to Cu 
Chulainn: Tvagasa (Tvagso) co n-ectus doib a fil lim ai forlgib 
(do fowlgts). Strachan, GJ 167, 604, took the last word as dpl. 
of folach, ‘hiding, hidden treasure’, comparing 7s ann adfead 
adi cach folach forfolaich dia tharbugud tn matic, BB 260a 26. 


ne eye he Ae ie |S 
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Thurneysen, Held. 160, renders it ‘Armringe’ (bracelets). The 
declension of O.Ir. for, ‘armillam’, Sg. 64a 17 is uncertain. In 
Mid.IJr. it is a guttural stem, np. faze LU 7635 (H), gs. falach, 
AL (Comm.), so that /or/gz or faz/ezb is a possible dpl. of for/, 
Jaw, But is Strachan’s interpretation to be rejected ? 

In Imm. in da Thuarad, RC 26, 46, § 234, is the passage “vith? 
cen lorbar, foilge cen moene, mormatht cen doene, which 
Stokes translates : ‘Estrays without profit: hiding-places without 
treasures: great goods without men (to consume them).’ Stokes 
omits the gloss on the second clause .z. cez a motnigud do neoch 
na foluch, Rawl. B. 502, 111b33, lit. ‘without his enrichment 
for any one in their concealment’, that is, no one will grow rich 
by hiding treasures, for his cache will be robbed. The glossator 
evidently connects /ozlge with folach, and indeed ‘bracelets 
without treasures’ would make little or no sense. The phrase 
Jowlge cen moene, together with the citation from BB, seems to 
me decidedly in favour of Strachan’s interpretation. 

Examples are lacking to show the gender and declension of 
Jolach, ‘hiding’, in O.Ir. It was probably one of the neut. 
o-stems which have heteroclite plurals (s-stems), Thurneysen, 
Hdb., § 279; Pedersen, VG. ii. 95. Some of these may be old, 
others analogical formations. The other_/o/ach, v.n. of fo-loing 
is apparently neut.,' like combach, cumtach, &c. The archaic 
form of this is folog, Wb. 17b23 (a prima manu), cf. folag, 
O’Mulc., but as early as Wb. it had been assimilated to the verb 
fo-loing, thus conveniently distinguishing /z/ang, ‘support’, from 
Jolach, ‘concealment’. 

Possibly the two words were at one time identical. Pedersen 
connects fo-loing, tm-folngt, fo-lugt, and do-lugt with lazgid, 
‘lies’ (*legh-), suggesting that perhaps do-Zzgz is connected with 
legatd, ‘melts’ (*leg-). Hessen, ZCP 9, 46-7, brings the first 
two from */ezg-. Semantically it is easy to associate the notion 
of ‘laying (lying) down (under) ’ with those of ‘ concealing’ and 
‘supporting’, so that one can see how /olog, folach could func- 
tion as v.n. both of /o-Zug7 and _fo-dorng, though in time it was 
found necessary to make a formal distinction in the noun as well 
as in the verb. At all events I would postulate a neut. sg. *yo- 
logo-n (< *upo-logho-m) > folach, ‘hiding, hiding-place ’, with 


1 Examples with nasalization, fo/ach n-othrusa, occur only in the acc. 
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a pl.* uo-legesa>/fotlge. The s-stem in the pl. would naturally 
have the ¢-grade of the root, like Gk. A€xos, pl. A€xea. 

As etymologists have busied themselves with the relation of 
these words and their cognates (W. goo, ‘burial’ = Ir. folach, 
and so on), I may add a.further suggestion. Sk. rahas 
‘ solitariness, secrecy ’, is brought by Walde-Pokorny from IE 
*yeShos, with no European cognates. As Sk. 7 is ambiguous, 
why should it not come from *eghos = Gk. déxos? The leading 
notion of déxos is ‘lying down’, while in the cognate Adxos 
‘ambush’, differing in ablaut and suffix, the leading notion is 
‘hiding’, ‘secrecy’. But this notion belongs to the former also ; 
Aéxos is opposed to publicity; cf. Eng. ‘ retire’ = ‘ go to bed’. 
So Sk. vahita-, ‘abandoned’ = */oghizo-, ‘laid aside’. If this 
etymology is not convincing, at least it is as good as the great 
mass of etymologies. 


15. fo-retar 
In VG ii. 676 Pedersen takes this to be a compound of jzz- 
with fo-vo-, ‘to know something that should be secret or is hard 
to discover’. His examples are: 
(1) forfetarsa tn lin dochuatar sechund na sluatg, TBC 
657. 
(2) foriwtr cach ameghcu fechrad, LU 8491 (H). 
(3) foretammarunt contd den at chardib sidchairechta dos- 
Janie, IU, 85535(H). 
(4) foretatarsom tn ¢t-tmned mor anam-uil-sea, TBC 2461 ; 
ch LW 6301 


Other instances are: 

(5) Lainie rath forettarsa . orm o righ na ruaime, Anecd. 
li. 20. 

(6) Forfetamairne stn, RC 21, 318, § 44. 

(7) forfetar co fil fodord mor 7 inntlecht ocna Iudaidtb frite, 
LB 14625. 

(8) ‘ Forjinnfat’ of Finn, RC 5, 203, § 27. 


None of these occurs in an O.Ir. text. (2) and (3) in LU are 
in the hand of the interpolator, probably thirteenth century. 
(4) is in the late section of TBC (Zz carpat serda). (2), so far 
from connoting secrecy or difficulty, describes a matter alleged 


. 
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to be of common knowledge: forztir cach, ‘ every one knows’, 
and the same may be said of (7). As for (8) from the bate 
Mid.Ir. Macgnimartha Find, it does not support Pedersen’s 
theory. The youth asks aol to let him go with him. ‘“] 
do not wish thee to go with me,’ Sas Fiacuil, “ lest thy strength 
should fail thee.” “JT shall find out,” says Finn ’"—translation by 
Meyer, ERI i. 189. Though (r) refers to a problem difficult for 
ordinary people (but not for Cu Chulainn, cf. the corresponding 
passage in LU 4790) there is, we shall see, no need to postulate 
a special verbal compound here. 

Whatever be the etymology of forws, which Pedersen connects 
with /o-re¢ar, when the word is applied figuratively to know- 
ledge it does not connote secrecy or difficulty: zs cian o té hi 
jis 7 ht forus, LU 1811 (H). For the meaning of /orus in the 
Laws, and the phrase az/zd fir foirrse, mistranslated by the 
editors, see Thurneysen, ZCP 16, 270. For other meanings see 
Gwynn, Misc. K. Meyer, 183. Forus,a much older word than 
Jo-retar,is apparently a neut. z-stem like dorus. In Wb. 15d 34 
it has been mistranslated. The text has 27 sczentia (.2. spirita- 
lium mistiriorum), and on the next line 27 longanimitate (.t. z 
Jorus cen oclatid). Zeuss-Ebel 257 translates ‘727% explanatione 
sine amaritudine’, Stokes and Strachan ‘in knowledge with- 
out pride (?)’. But the second gloss has nothing to do with 
im scientia. The meaning probably is ‘in firmness without 
boldness ’. 

The true explanation of /o-vefar is not far to seek. It is 
a Mid.Ir. transformation of ~o-fefar, which came into existence 
when the O.Ir. verbal system was breaking down, and compound 
verbs had vo sometimes infixed and sometimes prefixed. To find 
-fetar treated as a compound, and vo infixed (/o-7-e¢ar), is not 
more surprising than to find vo infixed in denominative verbs : 
do-r-igal = ro digal, AU 941, fo-r-othaig by ro fotharg, &c. 
Wbripaisee ZCE 16, 70); 


16. trachtaim 


According to Pedersen, VG i. 229, the @ of Mod.Ir. trachtaim 
is probably due to the medieval school pronunciation of Latin, 
for O.Ir. rachtatm shows no trace of the original long vowel of 
wracto. But was the a really short in O.Ir.? Cf. tractad, Sg. 
4bi1; attrachiad, 189a8; tractatrecht, 1454 4. 
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17. dardain 


The statement in R.I.A. Dictionary, Fasc. I, col. ro2, that ‘the 
accent falls on the ultimate’ is correct, but the example given, 
from RC 20, 164, is inconclusive : 

Teged Colomb cundil cain. 

zt teg a Rig cech dardain. 

glace tonngel tc tescad mong. 
mac ochta in Chotmded Colomb. 


There is nothing in the metre against stressing the penulti- 
mate in the second line, in fact the rime between stressed and 
unstressed syllables is the normal usage in dedzde. 

A better example would be the following from LB 262b26: 

Sarial aingel uatmm 
co daingen tm dail 
dom din cech dardaim 
ar cech ngnim co ngrain,' 


Here a monosyllabic ending -dazz is required, consonating 
with zatmme, dail, grain. 
In a grammatical tract in 24. P.8, p. 209, a couplet is cited to 
show that both elements may be stressed— 
Beag nar an an aotne fein 
tna féil chaoine on dar-daotn. 
in which dar rimes with az and alliterates with déoz7n. 
Eochaid Ua Floind uses the longer form dar-daine, BB 
36b 40: 
Seachtmadh deg dia dar-daine 
do-frith fechtmadh fear Fene 
gabsad t tallaind tire 
2 calaind Mai mis grene. 
Here -dazne consonates with ene, tire, and gréne. 


18, Augaine 


This name, Mid.Jr. Ugadne (: clumhaighe, BB 37a 5 5) seems to 
be the Irish equivalent, whether cognate or borrowed from 
British, of Welsh Owezz, earlier Ywern, Eugern, Ougen, Loth, 
Mab. ii. Pedersen, i. 73 and 212, and J. M. Jones, Gram. 102, 
equate Owezz with Ir. Hogan, and both with Gk. Evyénos. 


1 


co grain, wrongly, Misc. K. Meyer, 255, §12. 
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Oweim and Logan sound somewhat alike in the modern pro- 
nunciation, the latter being reduced to dz, and often made Owen 
in English, but Logaxz is an o-stem, and the earlier forms 
Lugen, logen, and Og. gen. Jvagent, from zva-, ‘yew’, show 
that it is of different origin. 


19. The Imperfect Indicative of the Copula 

Strachan in his paper on the Substantive Verb in the Old- 
Irish Glosses, Phil. Soc. Trans., 1899, p. 33, notes that there are 
no specifically imperfect forms of the copula. This is true of the 
Glosses. There are none in VT, K. Mulchrone, ZCP 16, 450, 
$235; none in PH (of Atkinson’s eight instances of the ‘secondary 
present ’, p. goob, seven are past subjunctive, ‘shortened into 
(p)zs’, not for co mzbrt7s but for co mébed7s, and one is secondary 
future), and O Maille, ERIU vi, has none from AS. ‘The reason 
why a proclitic form corresponding to -4¢¢# of the substantive 
verb went out of use is clear; it would have been indistinguish- 
able from 42d, the future corresponding to dzezd, and easily con- 
fused with the secondary future and past subjunctive forms 
corresponding to -dzad and -beth (-bed). 

There are, however, in Mid.Ir. a few examples of the 3 pl. 
ipf., which may have survived from proclitic forms of -d2¢zs. 
Atrian rocharsa|t| Cotnculainn batis (d)aill’ cotacallaim,? 
atrian vocharsat Conall Cernach batts clotn cotacallatm, atrian 
rocharsat Cuscratd batts gurt cotacallaim, RC 8,60=LL117a 
7-10. Stokes translates ‘they used to be blind’ (vecée, ‘one- 
eyed’)... ‘used to be cross-eyed ... used to be dumb’ (vecée, 
‘stammering:’). 

Mile Fomow fortrén 

‘na Longport for leith, 
Ciglotsti na comair, 
nibtis omain netch, ZCP 3, 38, § 6. 

I take the last line to mean ‘ they used not to fear any man’ 
(omain, predicative gen.), though formally it might be 2 fut., 
‘they would not fear’. In PH 1786, co tibred aingliu condar ¢ 
magaia-si, 7 nt-bdis aingil diada, both verbs are 2 fut., the ipf. 
would give no sense.’ The last clause can only mean ‘and they 


Poul le 2 On this form see Thurneysen, ZCP 8, 76. 
8 ( Maille classifies the verb correctly, but prints #zédais with wrong 
reference, ERIU vi. 18. 
° 
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would not be angels of God’. Atkinson omits 7, and translates 
yi-bdis as though it were niptar, ‘They were not angels 
of God’. 

intan batis mesca, RC 25, 30, § 15 = Rawl. B. 502, 134444, 
LL 271 a 42, may be ipf. ind,, but the verb may be past subj. ; 
cf. Strachan, Subjunctive Mood, § 54, Trans. Phil. Soc., 1897. 

There are plenty of examples of comedzs (comzzis) as past subj. ; 
I have noted only two instances of the ind. corresponding to co 
mbitis: Daig dabertis Tuatha De Danand lubt 7 lossa icce 7 
slansen for glassib 7 atbnib cricht Conailli Murthemne, do 
Jfortacht 7 do forithin Conculaind, comtis brecca barruant na 
svotha dib, TBC 4210-13. After the ipf. daderfzs in the first 
clause, the last must mean ‘so that the streams used to be 
speckled and green-surfaced from them’. The same argument 
applies to Jwrethitis a da thraigid 7 a n-adbrond comtis 
luathidir ruathar funemda, ER iv. 30, 2 =LL 107434. 
The ambiguous form is replaced by the stressed co mbifzs 
(= ipf. ind. 3 pl. of the substantive verb) in TBC (Y) 502; cf. 
LU 40991, boo ZCR ones, 2h 

In TTebe there are twelve instances of comfzs, comdzs, or 
comdats, indexed as ipf. subj., but most if not all of them are 
ind.,eg. frecrais 7 frithatlis int arnaid Ampiaraus tat o 
brathbuillib mera mileta comtis fadba frarletairthe cuirp 
chaema chnesgela na curad, 2883; atconairc-st altoir (sic) 
Dean, comdis fltuch (sic leg.) tad do deraib, 7 rouat aga 
[z|edanadh, 3711, = Theb. ix. 635-6, Dixit, fletuque soluto, 
Adspicit et niveae saxum maduisse Dianae. As they appear in 
dependent clauses after preterites, they may be taken as false 
archaisms for comzar. 


20. Hembae ? 

In the O.Ir. poem on Colum Cille published by Meyer in 
ZCP 8, 197-8, the last couplet has cleirech neamba (: biadhach 
tenga). Meyer emends to wemedae, and, as the lines are connec- 
ted throughout by alliteration, says that 27zded, the first word of 
the last line, should be a word beginning with x. But xemdae 
and ¢enga(e),in modern spelling zeamhdha and teanga, cannot 
rime. eamba may be miswritten for heaméa. Can Hembae 
(: Zengae) be the name of the island called Hinba (v.1. Himba) by 
Adamnan? This would give the required alliteration with z7ded. 
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21. O.lratéit 

Early attempts to explain this as a compound are rightly 
rejected by Sarauw, Irske Studier, pp. 94-5. It is, as he shows, 
a simple verb. He holds the root to be different from that of 
tiagu, but confesses that he has not the least idea what its 
origin is. 

Thurneysen, Hdb., p. 447, thinks of a possible connexion 
with fedith, suggesting that */é7¢ may have been transformed to 
zét¢ under the influence of ¢éagz, but he admits that it is uncertain 
whether fedz¢h could regularly contract to */é7¢ (with =a). 

Pedersen, VG ii. 647, maintains that ¢é2z, modern ¢é7d, comes 
from *¢ég7d, originally the proclitic form before adverbs such as 
zmmeach. The explanation is unconvincing. No evidence is 
adduced to show that the verb was proclitic in the 3 sg., and 
the treatment of the final @, or rather #4, for the archaic form 
should be *¢ég7th, is unparalleled. Also the conj- -zé¢ is left 
unexplained. 

If we accept the doctrine of two roots in the pres. ind., and 
bring the 3 sg. from Zez, ‘stretch’, the phonetic development is 
regular. Athematic zez with secondary ending would give 
conj. 4ét < *fen-t, and abs. zéct < *tent 1s; cf. VG ii. 3.43. 

There is, however, an objection to postulating such a form in 
the present tense, for the root is aoristic, and the present is 
elsewhere formed by special suffixes: Gk. refvm (=*fent20) ravta 
(*rdvop, cf. athematic rdvvrat=Sk. canuté); Sk. canote; with 
reduplication Gk. riraivw; cf. Lat. zezeo and tendo. If such 
was the case in Celtic there is no objection to taking 7é7¢ as an 
old root aorist. In narrative the historic pres. /éz¢ and the pret. 
Zuztd are used almost indiscriminately.’ If Zéz¢ was originally 
a pret. the forms abs. 7é77, rel. #é¢e, conj. -¢é¢ would be parallel 
to birt, bert(a)e, -bert. The conj., which is the oldest form, 


1 The hist. pres. is, I think, not used after m/ or con-. Cf. the two con- 
structions in the LU version of TBC: (a) ¢éi¢ ass 7 berid, 5416 ; Jonérig . BS 
7 be(n)naid, 4939; dolluid...7 be(n)naid, 5148 ; sontai 7 be(n)jazd, 5268 ; 
but (b) ¢é¢... 7 ni fuaratar, 5097 ; bentai...7 ni forbat, 5675 ; Socheird stele 
7 ni airigestdr, 5749; (c) lécid...co mbert, 5242 ; lingid...co mbt, 5 776-9 fF 
tiagait co rrancatdr, 5101. Hence légid... co lluid, 5766; gaibthi a) 
liuid, 6235; doberat...co llotér, 5310. In the tract on verbs in H 2,17, 
C. I. 3, and E. IV. 1, to the neg. (d#é/¢ad) of the pres., 72 thabair, nt théid, 
&c., the neg. of the past, 77 ¢huc, ni deachaid, is regularly added as diiéltad 
' célle. Cf. Strachan, Subj. Mood, § 12. 
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would be the O.Ir. equivalent to Vedic atau (*e-ten-1). Hitherto 
no instance of a ¢-preterite from roots in -7 has been recognized 
(Thurneysen, KZ 37, 111). 

The same root is found in the pres. ind. 2 pl. in the compound 
for-téit, Wb. 14¢3; the simplex does not occur. It is also 
found in the ipv. 3 sg. Zé, and 2 pl. in the compound tait} 
(<*¢o-téit). These forms are quite isolated in the language. 
They may be survivals, ipv. 3 sg. from IE injunctive *Zen-Z,’ 
and 2 pl. ind. and ipv. from *Zen-ze or *ty-¢e. The ipv. 3 sg. 
would be supported by the ind. 3 sg. conj. -zé#, for Zag, teagam, 
and ééagaz are all both conj. ind. and ipv.; 2 pl. ind. -2é7¢ and ipv. 
*¢ér¢ by the analogy of the regular verb, in which the 3 sg. pres. 
ind. abs., Jer7d, benatd, &c. is identical in form with the 2 pl. 
conj. and the 2 pl. ipv. 


Semantically the development of meaning from ‘stretch’ to 
‘go’ is obvious. It is needless to discuss examples from Latin 
like guo tendts? In Greek reivw gets as far as the meaning 
‘hurry on’, of 6’ €revvoy és méAas (Euripides), and there is an 
idiom reive és oé,‘it applies to you’ (Herodotus), mot reivet kat 
els té (Plato), which has a curious parallel in Ml.: zs do ruccat 
7 melacht tétt... 7s do digatl téiwt, 27c10, cf. 72d 12; 2 au 
Isvaéldaib hulih tet, 101c4, &c. In Sanskrit, one of the 
meanings of ¢azo/fz is ‘ directs one’s way towards’. In Mod.Ir. 
sinim, ‘I stretch’, occasionally means ‘come, go’: go vo shin 
aingel da diden, Beth. Naem nErenn, i. 137) aa. 

The root zez- has long been recognized in Zé, ‘string, rope’= 
W. zant<*tnta. 1 suggest that ¢éz¢ belongs to this root, that it 
was either an athematic present or a ¢preterite in constant 
association with historic presents of other verbs, and that it 


' The spelling Zaé¢ is ambiguous. The final consonant may have been 
palatal, whereas in the 3 sg. ind. and ipv. it cannot have been so; cf. the 
variant spellings ¢de¢, ¢oe¢, and O’Clery’s ¢aod. 

2 The regular ipv. 3 sg., dered, &c., is doubtless an injunctive with middle 
ending, Fraser, ZCP 8, 289; here an active *dzere¢ would have become *beir, 
indistinguishable from 2 sg. beir < *dhere. 

e In Mid, Ir. the 3 sg. becomes ¢éa¢, LU 5834 (H), under the influence of 
tiag, &c.; similarly ind. éat, 5775 (M). The usual ipv. 2 sg. is eirg, but ma 
téig, 6023 (M). Here, as elsewhere, the tract on verbs supplies a complete 
paradigm ; sg. 1 eirger, eargar, 2 eirg, 3 eirgeadh, eargach; pl. 1 eirgem, 
eargam, 7 mar sin sis; impers. eirgther, eargthar, but exx. are cited only 
for 2 sg. erg and 2 pl. eargaidh. 
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became attached to the present system of /g- from similarity of 
form and meaning. 


22. atnuarat 


This word, in the phrase atnuarat Ferchess di gat mor, 
‘Ferchess struck him with a great spear’, RC 13, AG OMNS == 
LL 288a 39, is pres. ind. 3 sg. of a compound of ve¢h- with 
two preverbs. The second preverb is evidently oss; the first, 
which combines with the 3 sg. m. inf. pron., might be ad or 2 
(2z@); awh and ess would not suit, as the meaning must be 
something like ‘runs into him’. The most likely of these is 27 
(¢ud); cf. 72-oss-tiag-,‘enter’. The pret. occurs in ERIU iii. 
136, 10: atnuarith side din tsletg. Conluith trait, though 
here also the hist. pres. may have been the original form. The 
Rawl. copy of the Expulsion of the Déssi, Y Cymmrodor xiv. 
104 = Rawl. 131b30, reads atroeratd Oengus [d}in tsleig 
tyvit. The incomplete and corrupt copies in Bk. of Hui 
Maine (f. g1air) and Lib. Flav. Fergusiorum (f. 56d 6) 
read aduair sighéin dan sletg condaluid trid and aduar 
sidhein don tsleidh condluidh trit. In Meyer’s supplement to 
Pedersen’s Verbalverzeichnis, ed. Pender, ZCP 18, 334, § 797, 
atroeratd, the reading of Rawl., is treated as a compound of 
veth- with ad alone, but the word is doubtless a corruption of 
atnuaratd or atnoratd. 


23. sochenéuil, &c. 


In Hdb. § 345 Thurneysen gives a list of adjectival z-stems 
formed from o- and a-stems by prefixing indeclinable particles 
such as so-, do-, or a preposition. An example of the plural of 
such an adjective is zzua clanda docheneulat, Ml. 122d1. 
Some of these have always been treated as adjectives, sazdbzr, 
datdbir, sonairt, decmatcc (decmatng),' &c. But a number of 
the compounds were indistinguishable from the gen. sg. of 
a noun preceded by so-, do-, &c., and in the later language they 
are treated simply as attributive gens.: saerslorunti soicheneot, 


1 decmach in nochon robai ni ba decmach do denam, Tenga Bith. 16, is not 
a genuine form. Stokes emends to decmaic, and translates ‘there was 
nothing that was hard for Him to do’, which would require decmaic [do do 
denam, and ba should be subj. Read xochon robai ni bad écmach| tao] do denam, 
- ‘there was nothing impossible for Him to do’; cf. 2s écmacht dozb dénum 


neich condegar cuccu, Ml. 48a7. 
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MR 96, 9; dec echtarchiniul (v.1. echtatrcentuil), RC 10, 222, 
127; daine dochla dichumaing, LU 3472; totim la hoga 
atniil, Fian. 10, 43; 7 2értb atneowl, BB 500 b 46; fona minnaib 
sliptha soradhaircc, ZCP 1, 366; sé muca mietnigh, Anecd. ii. 
62,15; 63,5; arechta dana dofuiling, ZCP 6, 46,4; waluighe 
trouta dotomchutr, NT 1602, Matt. xxiil. 4; drong do thaowmbh 
doitheagaisg, TSh. 554. 


24. tdansmacht 


It is time that this ghost-word should be removed from Irish 
dictionaries. It first turns up in Fr. MacErlean’s edition of 
Keating’s poems, where it is a mistake for @’ansuzacht : 


Taintg aansmacht Gall, mo nuair-se, 

Ar Inis Fail na n-ardmhagh n-uaine, 

Gur thréigsead nos ts seol na suadh-Shlatth 
L ngniomhaibh gaiscidh ’s t n-atthris Guatre. 


‘ Alas! through the oppression of the English over Inis Fail of 
the high green plains, it has come to pass that they have 
forsaken the custom and the guidance of the wise princes in 
deeds of valour and imitation of Guaire.’ In the vocabulary 
dansmacht is translated ‘barbarous sway, tyranny’. Hence it 
made its way into Dinneen’s Dictionary, then into the Dictionary 
of the Royal Irish Academy, where it is explained as ‘orig. sway 
of the Danes “Danaveldi”’; cf. Marstrander’s Bidrag til det 
Norske Sprogss Historie i Irland. 

To add, as Marstrander does, R.I.A. Dict. 96, ‘Not=d’anns- 
macht’ is sinning against the light. For it is pronounced 
exactly like @’az(z)smacht [daunsmaxt], and the first syllable 
rimes with Ga// | gaul]. 

Before we recognize ¢danxsmacht as a real word we have to 
assume that it was a hybrid compound put together in the 
Norse period, but so rare that it left no trace in the literature, 
until in the seventeenth century Keating suddenly decided to 
use it, and used it in a context where a hundred per cent. of his 
readers and hearers would inevitably take it as a familiar 
expression. For axsmacht Gall cf. E. O’Rahilly, ITS iii. 6: 


Tir fa ansmacht Gall do traochadh. 


Neither in the sound nor in the spelling—for in Keating's time 
the apostrophe was not used—is there anything to indicate its 


a 
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presence. We must then assume that the word disappeared 
again until the year 1900. It might well disappear, as, on its 
first and only appearance, it must have been only too successfully 
disguised. But the first assumption is absurd. Keating was 
not a fool; he meant to be understood. There have, indeed, 
been Gaelic writers who cultivated obscurity, like Sean mac 
Torna Ui Mhaoil Chonaire, whose ode to Brian na Murtha, 
Hardiman, Ir. Minst. ii. 286 ff., is packed with hard words taken 
from glossaries. Keating wrote the plain literary language of 
his time. }dazsmacht must go. 

Whether the parallel daxdorngeas,‘a Danish fleet or squadron’, 
P. O'C., danaloingios, ‘a fleet or squadron’, O’R., is genuine 
remains doubtful in the absence of citations. 


25. Luchte 


This name is connected by Mac Neill, Eri xi. 131, with the 
gen. Luguttz,a hypocoristic form of one of the compounds of 
Lugu-. Vhe doubling of the ¢ in Lzgztt7 may have no signi- 
ficance. In his Notes on Ir. Og. Inscriptions, p. 362, he has 
identified the name Curcuztz with the gen. of Cuircthe L. Arm. 
(recte Trip. 198). If the latter identification be correct, it would 
seem that a single 7 was intended. It is hard to see how *Zug- 
utios could give Luchfe. One would expect *Lwzgthe; as 
Lugudeccas gives Luigdech (later Lugdach under the influence 
of Zugazd), the group would be palatal, and against the deleni- 
tion are cases like vo plagtha, ro rigtha, Fel. Oen., Prol. 234-5, 
and the innumerable verbal forms in -zg¢he, &c. 

Pedersen, VG i. 421, does not mention the group spirant 
g+th, but he maintains that after ch spirant @ and Zh are 
delenited. His examples are -dzgfzth, Wb. gbig (for the 
etymology see Thurneysen, IF 33, Anz. 36, and for the tense my 
note in ZCP 17, 223), -dzchtzm LU 5180, txna fochtarde, gl. 
tribulatorum, a derivative of fochzd, Ml. 1411, cechtar and 
nechtar. The first three are not very convincing, as lenition 
is often not expressed in writing; cf. -dzgthim, SR 3203, 
-dichtheth, LU 4797. fochtatde may be a mistake for fochthaide,’ 


1 The isolated form -derlazchta, Wb. 33b 8, is not sufficient to attest delini- 
tion in this group, and Strachan rightly annotates it ‘rectius derlaichtha’, 


Thes. Pal. i. 709. ae 
2 Ascoli, p. 341, s.v. fochthide, assumes a derivative in -2de (fochth-ide), 
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or for foachtatde, a derivative of the participle SJoachtae. 
Thurneysen, Hdb. 85, cautiously hints at scribal inaccuracy, but 
Pedersen holds his examples to represent the normal develop- 
ment, and the great mass of instances of -chth- to be due to 
analogy. His strong point is doubtless the unlenited Z of cechtar 
and nechtar. But cechtar is modelled on xechtar, VG ii. 213 
and Hdb. 293, so only the latter remains, and it is not free from 
suspicion. For Pedersen a vowel has been lost after the ch. 
For Thurneysen, on the other hand, the unlenited 7 of zechtar 
shows that there was no such vowel, and this view is more likely 
to be correct. The fact that a, the proclitic neut. of zech, does 
not lenite, but geminates, shows that it ended in a consonant, 
and even Pedersen, VG i. 243, 245, assumes that this neut. 
*ne-k"od or *ne-k"1d (ii. 212) had in proclitic position lost the 
final -od, -zd, before the normal loss of final syllables (and 
a fortiort before the period of syncope). There is thus no 
objection to assuming that the form used in composition was 
nek". (neg"-), and that the following ¢ was never lenited. 
The phonetic development of -cA¢h- and -g¢h- to -chz- has not 
been established. 

It is doubtful whether Lzzgzzfz' has left any trace. There is, 
however, a name which may be connected withit. The ancestor 
of the Eoganacht of Cashel, father of Conall Core and Cathub, 
is called Luzgtheg, ZCP 8, 314, 29; cf. Corcmac Luigthig, 305, 
27, mutmme Chonatll Chutrcc maic Luigthig, Anecd. iii. 57, 
in righ Lutgthig, ib., all from Laud 610.2, This may be con- 
sidered correct, as the Notulae in LA 19a have Azz? m. Cath- 
bad m. Lugthtg. In other documents the name does not 
often occur in this form, Rawl. 150a20 has m#. Azlela m. 
Cathbath m. Lutgdech ; Trip. 198 has Azill m. Cathbad m. 
Lugdach; the nom. is Lugazd, Rawl. 148a18 (but Lagdech, 
LL 319c17). Similarly, Corce mac Lutgdech, Rawl. 148b3, 


not in -d¢d ( fochth-tid ), ‘quoniam de “ tribulatis” agitur, non de “ tribula- 
toribus”’. But it seems more likely that the glossator should have supposed 
tribulatorum to be the gp. of ¢ribulator, and formed a momen agentis with 
the common suffix -2d¢ ( fochth-¢d), than that he should have hit upon a form 
exactly representing the ambiguity of the Latin, for -7de and -id would be 
identical in the gen. pl. 

* With this Macalister, Ir. Epigraphy, ii. 83, identifies Zogité?, which 
would argue carelessness on the part of the stone-cutter. 

* Also Luigthech Lamfota. Fian. 36. Cf. Cainnech m. Lugthig m, Lug- 
dach, LL 348 h18 = Coinech m. Luigthig m. Lugdech, LB 16a5. i 
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&c. Here we have confusion between two names, the common 
Lugaid, g. Lutgdech, replacing the obsolete Lutgthech, g. 
Luigthig. Lutigdech also occurs as a nom. Five times in 
Meyer’s Alt. Ir. Dicht. i. 53, 59, and 60, the father of Corcc is 
referred to in the phrase Catz laech Luigdech. Meyer reads 
Cainlech and takes Luigdech as appositional genitive, p. 56. 
I believe it is nom., like Lugdech, LL 319c17. Among the 
noe meic Coirenn (only eight are mentioned) in Rawl. 160a 39 
we find both Lagazd and Luzgdech. This nom. Luzgdech is 
simply a mistake for Luzgthech. The latter could come from 
*Lugutiacos, a derivative of *Lugutios (or from *Logitacos, 
*Logitiacos, if Logitd7 is genuine), with the hypocoristic suffix 
found in 7zgermach, compared with the full names * Zygerno- 
maglos (Bret. Trernmael), Lugthigern, Echthigern, &c., and 
fidach < *Viduacos, ct.W. Gwyddawe = Fidgenid, Fidgnath, 
&c. In fact *Lugutios may be formed from *Lugutigernos like 
Gk. KédXros = Kaddé-ripos.1 Hypocoristic names in Greek, 
Germanic, and Slavonic are often formed without regard to the 
etymological division of the compound, and the same may be 
postulated for Celtic, though it is not easy to find Irish parallels. 
Perhaps Comgan from Comgell, and Findchan*= Findchad, 
Findchu, &c. are examples of such forms. 

In ERIU xi. 131, however, Mac Neill holds that the ¢ was 
geminated, that the ending was -z#/z0s, -/tzos. Here one would 
expect it to remain unlenited, though there is nothing to show 
what form *Zuguzttios would have taken by the O.Ir. period. 
But he mentions ZLuchte only casually, to support a new etymo- 
logy of Setanta. This is ingenious, and may be true. At the 
same time one would like more examples of the alleged -z¢ézos, 
-¢tios, as an ending of boy-names. Also the change of *Sénaztte 
to Séfante needs more support. The parallel with cofudta 
(< *cotlutho <*kontulitos) is unsatisfactory, for here what was 
originally the third syllable is syncopated on the analogy of 
forms like szolad, molto, &c. There are no certain examples of 
the treatment of + vowel + /, but from cases of regular syncope 
in syllables containing # or Z before palatal ss or 7, such as 
comatnse < *com-nesse, comailte < *com-mlathe, &c. we should 


1 See Brugmann, Grundriss II.? 119. ; 
2 Unless Findchdén is a secondary formation from *Findach, like Senchdn 


trom Sezach. 
R 
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expect that if *Sé/az//e were assimilated to forms like Caz/e, 
the result would be *Sé¢aznze. 

He shows the difficulty of identifying Se¢anta with Setantzos, 
but does not face all the alternatives. If the spelling Sevavrior 
A‘uny gives the true quantity of the first vowel, and if Mid.Ir. 
scribes are correct in occasionally writing Séavta, the names 
are, no doubt, distinct. He is wrong in arguing that ‘ if Se¢antios 
had come into Irish much earlier [than St. Patrick’s time] 77 
would have changed to @ (written # in Old Irish), and the second 
syllable would have disappeared: *carantion became cazrde or 
catrdde. Setantios would accordingly become Se¢/e, not Se¢antza.’ 
For cairdde is not a loan-word, it was in the language from the 
beginning. At an unknown date IE and Celtic z¢ became dd in 
Goidelic. Later on, when the group v/ no longer existed in Irish, 
it was replaced in loan-words by the familiar 2d, cand, W. plant 
< planta, just as uk became mg in uuge < uncta. The period 
of the introduction of words like sanz, W. chwant, is unknown. 
The change of z¢ to d (dd) in loan-words is an unwarranted 
assumption. 


Mac Neill has not considered the possibility of the name being 


borrowed not from outside, but from one of the non-Gaelic 
peoples settled in Ireland, the Domnainn, the Erainn, the Part- 
raige, the Cruithentuath, &c. These did not adopt the language 
of their conquerors all of a sudden. The Partraige retained the 
non-Goidelic / in their name; cf. the modern place-name Partry. 
Mac Neill says of the name Predae, gen.: ‘This name found in 
East-Ulster genealogies is probably Pictish or British’, ZCP 8, 
417. Itis certainly not unique in that respect. According to 
Pedersen, VG i. 22, Irish is flooded with British loan-words. He 
suggests that they may have come in through the Irish colonies 
in Wales. But O’Rahilly, in his Rhys Memorial Lecture, ‘ The 
Goidels and their Predecessors’, shows that numbers of them 
were evidently picked up from the subject races in Ireland. I 
hold no brief for Se¢an¢zos, but Setanta may have been a non- 
Goidelic name. If it reached the ruling classes about the close 
of the fifth century the question of leniting the first 4 and 
syncopating the second syllable would probably not arise. But 


* This applies also to the name Caé/fe. The epithet in Catlte Bolgc, gen. 


Cailti Builc, Rawl. 128b 50,54, suggests that the name belonged to the 
Builg or Fir Bolg. 3 
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I deal with it here to show that it must not be used to explain 
Luchte, for Setanta itself is obscure. It has no history. It is 
applied only to the young Cu Chulainn. Middle-Irish writers 
derived it from sé, ‘way’: donnuc for set Sétanta,LU 1062 ee 
donantcc set Setanta (sic leg.), IT i. 141, 16; donfuc for séd 
sédana, ZCP 5, 503; ‘1s corr Sedana fotr’ ar Ceat,‘ ar in sed 
aratam ne, 7s annso ata a anadh’, Thurneysen, Zu ir. Hdsch. 
1. 44. 
uy As-bert cach: ‘ Frith sund sét 

zc nad anta dun glangec, 

As-bert Conchobor tren tra: 

‘ Dan-rat for sét Setanta.’ LL 144b 16-17. 

But these etymologies are not to be taken seriously. 

Before leaving the problems raised by Lugud¢7, &c., 1 may 
mention the name Luze7¢h, Lugith, often confused with Lugazd) 
It occurs several times in The Expulsion of the Déssi, Ertu iii. 
105 ff., from Laud 610.? It is written Lugzth in Rawl. 155 a 20, 
probably with reference to the fanciful etymology found in BB 
198b2: Luigith dano 2. Ith robo lughu na athair uaiy rob 
Ith ainm gach fir dib. Above this sentence the gen. occurs in 
BB in the title Do senchus claindt Lugdach ; in the preceding 
column it is Lazgdech; so in Rawl., m. Lugdach m. Itha, 
162 9 52; si/ Lugdach m. Itha,155a2 = LL 325e41. But the 
old gen. is found in Lugeda m. Themin, Rawl. 150b55 = LL 
320e57 (Lugada 351b3); Lugzda, Mart. Tall., March 9; 
Lutgida meicc Coelboth, Al 10¢33. Luzgith could come from 
*Zueiatis or *Logiatrs ; whether it is a hypocoristic form of 
Lugaid, or a different name, I cannot say. 

Finally, I suggest that Lachze is a hypocoristic form of some 
name like Gaulish ZLwaterzos (in which x has its late Gk. value). 
The termination of this name reminds one of Cozrpre < *Cor- 


bertos or *Corbirios. 
OSBORN BERGIN. 


1 The need of a general index to the various genealogical tracts is illus- 
trated by a remark of Mac Neill’s, Notes on Ir. Og. Inscr., p. 345. On Luguv- 
vecca = Lugach he says: ‘Lugach seventeen times BB 216-223.’ In one 
instance, Esfc. Lugach, 222g 33, the form is genuine; cf. LL 352c17; 

 Lugech sancti, 364e32 = Mart. Tall. Oct. 6. A comparison with the 
Catalogues of Saints in Rawl. B. 502, LL, and LB, shows that the rest are 
misspellings of Lugdach or Luigdech. 
_ 2 Also, from the same MS., Luigit[h], Luzgid, Fian. 28 and 30, but with 


gen. Ludgdech and np. Luigdig. 


VARIA II 
1. OUR SHS SiS ee 

The Old-Irish adverbs of direction used after verbs of motion, 
&c. in answer to the question ‘ whither ?’ have never been satis- 
factorily explained. The forms which occur are, as given by 
Thurneysen, Hdb. § 477, suas, Sis, sair, star, sadess fades, 
sathiatd fathiaith. Thurneysen does not discuss the origin of 
these forms. 

Pedersen, VG ii. 187, sees in the s- of these forms an accusa- 
tive of the demonstrative stem *so-. He regards /athzatth and 

fades as being quite different in origin and sees in the /a- of these 
some form of the copula, VG i. 271. Sadess and sathuaid 
would then be formed analogically. 

But it is, I think, quite clear that all these forms go together, 
and that in the prefix which appears under the various forms 
S-, Sa-, and fa- we have to deal with one and the same particle. 

The occurrence of the two forms sa- and _/a- immediately 
suggests a particle beginning with *sv-, and I therefore suggest 
that here we have an original *svo- from Ind.-Eur. *swZo, a form 
parallel to *zfo and cognate with Latin szé; Irish fo, Latin sz, 
Sanscrit za, Avestic wfa all having the general meaning of 
‘towards’. 

An Irish form commencing with sv- would normally develop 
into a form beginning with s-, but under certain sentence con- 
ditions (when the preceding word originally ended in a vowel) 
would appear with ~. Such forms seem to be kept in fuzhziazd, 

Jadess, which would seem to suggest the ordinary preposition 
jo. *Fiar, *fis, &c., would, on the other hand, drop out. 
Perhaps we have, however, an example of one of these in /vas, 
which occurs in the Old-Irish Song on Summer (Four Old-Irish 
Songs, p. 11) “git farnnle fanna fuas, and in the other example 
quoted by Meyer, ZCP i. 105, 9, /e¢h_fuas de. Compare also 
etarbuas, the older form of which seems to have been efarfos 
(cf. O’Mulc. 476), if it is not simply from *e/az-vo-os. 


2. O.Ir. engach, (1) ‘ noisy ’, (2) ‘ variegated’, &c. 
The Royal Irish Academy’s Dictionary, fasciculus II, p. 138, 
brings together as exgach nos. 1 and 2, two words which I think 
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should be under different headings as they represent different 
pronunciations. 

Lngach 2, which is derived from eang (Mod.Ir. ava) ‘Strip, 
patch’ stands for evay. This is obvious from its etymology and 
also from the rime with veandach in the example from MR. 
Lngach 5 is really the same word used as a substantive. The 
mark of interrogation is scarcely necessary as the word is quite 
common in Modern Donegal Irish (avaxy) for ‘ net’. 

Lngach 1, on the other hand, stands for exyay. This is, I 
think, obvious from the following facts: 


1. The word is spelt with g# in O'Cl. and in the glossary in 
iene 10: 

2. It is hardly to be separated from exchache of Wb 22b18 
which could not bea spelling for e”ay’e but might well stand for 
enyaye = later exgazge. 

3. O’Mulc. gives ev-gwach as an etymology. This suggests 
my rather than 7a as being the sound of zg in the word. 


4. The word is never found riming with a single consonant. 
All the examples quoted (exgacha: dedgarcha, SR 8125; engarg: 
cloenTemratch, ZCP viii. 264. 19; n-engaig : sechtdelbarg, 
SR 71113 cf. also ZCP 1 iv. 468, § 1, ebrach:engach) show the 
word riming with words having two or more consonants. Cf. 
also Irish Texts, II, 69, v. 4: 

tutr do gainedh re tabh Temrach. 
do scailedh Aeth Enghach ass. 


See also Aodha Eanghatgh, \GT Decl. ex. 136. The epithet 
is explained in Baile in Scail, § 62, as i. ex /tachach .i. en uisct, 
no guod vertus est .t. labar. The first explanation seems based 
on a spelling exchach. 


3. Some unnecessary emendations. 


(2) TTr.? 1324: focherdat ule a ngat fair conderna criathar 
focha de. Stokes suggested reading fotha for focha and trans- 
lated: ‘they all cast their spears at him, so that of him was made 
a mill-sieve’. No emendation is necessary, however; /ocha is 
gen. sg. of fotch, ‘wasp’, criathar focha, ‘a wasp’s honeycomb * 
Compare the English expression honeycombed = pierced with 
numerous holes. 
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The same expression is found in the story Fingal Ronain, 
RC xiii. 394, 12: Wodgotn int Aed co nderna criathar focha 
de. 


(6) Mon. Tall., p. 131, 1.17: 2ipa pene na régt. The trans- 
lation given would demand three textual emendations, as we 
should have to read: xz det fiana na riaga. No emendation, 
however, is necessary, but translate: ‘Let me not be a prey of 
punishment or torment.’ Compare Vita Trip. 116, 26: 7dch 
den gtbas do tmmun..., niba péne na réigt, ‘whoever shall 
sing thy hymn, will not be a prey to punishment or torture’. 
For further examples of this construction with the predicative 
genitive, cf. Thurneysen, KZ 48, 62. 


(c) Mart. Tall. Feb. 26: Cornani sancti Ghnnt Esa. 
Dr. Best proposes to read Cronant for Cornanz and on that 


, account omits Corzdau from the Index of Irish names. But 
“ Cornantz is to be kept; cf. Mon. Tall.,§ 10: Cornan alatli cuts- 


lendach robot ind deisciurt Lagen, os hé anchore. Cornan 
glindt (.t. esa) leosom, fer corrath ... aprit st fri Cornan. 
The name occurs once in the genealogies in Rawl. B 502; 
145d15: matic Cornain matic Tatdgc, cf. also Carn Cornan, 
LU 3084. Cvondu is a much commoner name (there are seven 
instances in the genealogies in Rawl. B. 502) and on this account 


was substituted for Corudén in Fél. Gorm. and Mart. Don. 


(d) Tripartite Life, 38, 1. 12: Axnocnited ocus annoesed tssed 
vorade, Stokes suggested reading: 4 xnocneted ocus annoos- 
naiged. ‘This is far too great a corruption to impute to any 
scribe. No emendation is necessary. azzoesed = a nno-esed 
where zo-esed is the imperfect sg. 3 of the rare verb ezsszdzr, 
‘begs, prays’, only two forms of which have turned up in the 
literature. The verb was synonymous with gwzdid. Cf. RIA 
Dict. Fasc. E s.vv. 1. e7s; ezsed, etstd, etsstdir. 


(e) Monastery of Tallaght, p. 149, 1.4: Aos duanat forbd? a 
tole. The editor proposes to read fozb¢h? for forbd? and in a 
note explains fozé¢hz as the past participle of /o-denzm, but 
admits that the meaning assigned is doubtful. No emendation, 


however, is necessary, /oibdi is the nom, pl. of the adjective 


Jobard, ‘swift, eager, excited’; cf. O’'Cl. Fobhatdh i. luath no 
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ésgatdh. See also Kuno Meyer's note on the word in Bruch- 
stlicke der Alteren Lyrik, n. 44 and SR 4195, 4555, 7189.1 


(7) O'Mulc. 310, The text in explaining the word dzdech has 
‘ar 18 it fa sainti tn dibech’, Both Stokes and Mac Neill (ERTU 
xi. 128) regard the text as corrupt, the former suggesting ar 7s 
Ja saint tn dibech as the correct reading. But as Mac Neill 
points out (l.c.) the omission of fz does not amend matters. The 
passage is, however, correct as it stands, with 27/2 taken as one 
word. 2¢/a seems to mean ‘glutton’, cf. Triads 231, as one of 
several fictitious names for cup-bearers, 7¢/a esernz, where esernt 
is the gen. sg. of ésarn, ‘year-old wine’. Tec. Corm., § 16, 16 
(of women) 7¢/azde toile. saint7 in the passage from O’Mulc. is the 
gen. sg. of saz, ‘covetousness, desire’, used adjectivally. The 
passage may be translated: ‘for the churlish one is a covetous 
glutton’. 


4. The Future of azrzmz, ‘I plough ie 

In the Second Battle of Moytura, $ 160, RC xii. 106, a text of 
the early ninth century, we have the following passage: co 
conebrad, co silfad, co chobibsad fir Erenn.... Abawr friu 
Mart an-ar, Mairt hi corad stl a ngurt, Mairt a n-tmbochdte. 
The sense of the passage is quite clear, ‘how shall the men of 
Ireland plough, how shall they sow, &c.’. Stokes suggested 
that conebrad was a scribal error for coz-azrfet, the b-fut. plur. 
3 of atrim. But con-ebrad is probably to be retained. Just as 
atlim formed an analogical future stem ¢/a-, so azvzm probably 
formed ebra-; eb/a- being modelled on the future stem of agzd, 
ebra on that of erzazd. 

Cocon in the above phrases is probably related to the ordinary 
co (followed by prototonic form of verb) as com is to 77. 


5. Second Battle of Moytura, § 132. 
Ocus rurassa Unnsenn hi crobaiph bidbad annside. 


This has been translated by Stokes as ‘and then the river 
Unnsenn ran in the corpses of foes’. The whole passage is 
found again in the version of the Battle of Magh Rath published 


1 In the Mod.Ir. version of the above text published in Hermathena 

no. XLIV (second supplemental volume) the word capraigh (?) occurs (p. 4, 

-notes) as a gloss on duaidren. The word almost certainly stands for 
cthbhruith (pronounced in Donegal: 4a : fry), ‘ flummery re 
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by Marstrander in ERIY v (sometimes with better readings than 
those of the Harleian MS.). The passage in question runs 
(ERIU v. 238, 101), 7 vordsa utnsend ¢ crobarb brdbad and, 
translated by Marstrander, ‘and... of ash in the hands of foes 
there ’. i 

Crob can hardly be anything other than the ordinary word 
for ‘hand’. Unsenn (recte uznnsinn) I take to be the plural of 
uinnius =‘ash tree, spear-shaft of ash’,a meaning which the word 
often has.1 Ruvassa I take to be the plural passive perfect of 
rondatd, ‘he colours, he reddens’. I would translatethe passage: 
‘and then spear-shafts were reddened in the hands of enemies’. 
For rurassa, rordsa cf. ZCP viii. 330; 2: 7 6a cosmazl a dath 
vt brat ro-ros do Dunchad. 


6. Ole. Adéace, *dwark &cl 


In his notes to O’Mulconry’s Glossary in ERI xi, pa 126) 
Eoin Mac Neill in discussing this word seems to imply the 
existence of but one form, namely adacc with cc=g. This view 
seems to have also been adopted by the editors of Hessen’s 
Irish Lexicon, as they only give adac (=aéagg) and a diminutive 
abggan. There must, however, have been a form aéacc (with 
cc=kk). Allthe modern dialects have adhac (usually pronounced 
auk even in Donegal Irish) and, though this form could have 
come from aéhag in Donegal Irish (see ER xi, pp. 165-6), this 
would be impossible in Munster Irish. The form with -££ is 
also recognized in Bardic Poetry, cf. IGT Decl. ex. 1873: Nz 
hau abhac ni hail bard. 0 do-chatdh ramac Ricard. ‘Neither 
bard nor (jesting) dwarf is desired, since the great son of Richard 
has died. Here abhac makes comhardadh slan with ramac. 
The earlier rime with -azat proves nothing as to the quality of 
the final -c. 


7. Svetmm, ‘snore’, 
In ZCP xvi, p. 410, Pokorny rightly, I think, emends a 


* Cf, for example, Mor of Munster, § 11: dresfid uinius ocus fern, which 
should be translated: ‘spear-shaft and shield will break’. For ferm=shield 
cf. Aur. 4264: Fern, ut dicitur aireunach fian fern ar is ai dogniter na 
sgeith; TE § 79, fernatb ilib ildlochtaib, ‘with many shields split in several 
places ’. TBC (Str. and O’K.) 3346: manais leathanglas Jordual altchain 
uindsenn ina laim, ‘a broad grey fair jointed spear with an ashen shaft in 
his hand’, Scéla Mucce Meic Dathé (ed. Thurneysen), p. 21h: drdenderc 
toidlech tar fern flann ‘a gleaming blood-flecked mantle over a red shield.’ 
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passage in the YBL Tain. The correct form, however, is not 
srétmme but svetmm. The shortness of the e is attested by 
internal rimes in later poetry, for example IGT Decl. ex. 1374: 
Filleadh bru deirg edir dheimhis 
re svretm Cuire ts cosmail. 


Here svezm makes internal ‘comhardadh briste’ with ders. 
The short ¢ is only to be expected, as the parallel verb grenn- 
forms its vn. gvezmm. Dialectically, of course, the e may have 
been lengthened in both svezmm and greimm ; cf. also crenatd 
[v.l. crennatd LL], ‘gnaws’, TBC?. 3421, vn. crecmm. 


8. An O.Ir. use of the genitive. 


A peculiar use of the Genitive case in Irish has often misled 
translators and editors. The idiom in question consists in not re- 
peating the noun—if thesame—on which the genitive is dependent, 
i.e. to express the idea A of X and A of Y and A of Z Irish uses 
the construction A of X and of Y and of Z. In this usage a pos- 
sessive pronoun as usual counts asa genitive case. For example, 
Mon. Tall. § 17, fer na serre 7 na sustt 7 na forchae 7 md 
clatd =‘ the man of the reaping-hook and the man of the flail and 
the man of the mallet and the man of the ditch’. Imram Brain, 
p. 9, § 14, carpait arggatt 4 Matg Mon, ocus crédumt cen on, 
‘chariots of silver in Mag Mon, and (chariots) of bronze without 
blemish ’. 

ERIU v. 38, 13: Batar muinter Feada Duin oc cosnom a 
cholla 7 Lismoir, ‘The community of Fiddown and (the com- 
munity) of Lismore were contending for his body’. 

In the following cases an incorrect rendering has, I think, 
been given. Trip. 136, 7: a coir ceniptis arda dochongbalasu 
ocus doclainde post ré, translated: ‘it were right that thy 
dwellings and thy children after thee should not be exalted’. 
This translation takes no account of the gen. sg. doclarnde. 
Correctly it should be, ‘thy foundations and the foundation of 
thy children’. 

Erw iv. 146,17: 4 Mazgb 2. etar Tratgt 7 Reocha 7 Lacha 
translated, ‘from Maige (that is, between Traige and Reocha 
and Lacha)’. This should, I think, be: ‘from the plains, ie. 
both from Mag Traigi and Mag Reocha and Mag Lacha’. 


Compare also, FB. § 98: 7m pa ferr a priathar olttas an 
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frantarg naell where priathar is not repeated before az fianlatg 
if we are not to read az fianlach and regard it as an example 
of the construction referred to Hdb. § 758. 


g. O.Ir. tmmenessamar. 


O’Mulc. 427: Ess 0 erstin cene imme nessamar cech lind ts 
ess a atnm. Stokes in the glossary appended to his edition 
suggests a verb zmm-essur, ‘1 quaff’? and Thurneysen (KZ 48, 
58, l. 21) seems to regard the form z7zme-nessamar as containing 
the subjunctive stem of z#hzd. Meyer (Pender) ZCP xviii. 326 
also regarded it as a form of 776-zth and translated: ‘so lange 
wir verzehren m6gen.’ In Corrections to O’Mulc. (ACL i. 479) 
Stokes translated: ‘a feast at which we may consume any liquor’, 
taking the same view of 2#me-nessamar as the above-mentioned 
scholars, and seeing in ceze a borrowing from Latin coena. 

But z¢4zd@ cannot be used of liquids. J7z7e-n-essamar is the 
present passive sing. of 2#b-ess-sem-,‘to pour out’, with infixed 
relative -z- after céze. Listiu is dative sing. of ezszzz, the verbal 
noun of ess-sem-. The wn. of 272b-ess-sem- is tmsitin; cf. 7mst- 
z7z Mon. Tall. § 88; Rule of the Céli Dé, § 47; zwesztuzb, Tenga 
Bithnua, § 27. 

The passage may be translated: ‘ Ass is derived from ezs¢zz ; 
every liquid is called ess while it is being poured out.’ It is an 
attempt to give an etymology of the word ess, ‘ waterfall’. 


10. O.Ir. 2726-. 

As is well known, the verbal prefix yz, from Celtic zée, has 
in Welsh a reciprocal and reflexive meaning, cf. cusanu, ‘to 
kiss’, ywegusanu, ‘to kiss one another’, &c. A similar use is 
well attested in Old Irish, but so far it does not seem to have 
been much noticed. We have to distinguish two distinct usages: 


(2) A personal reciprocal construction. This seems to be 


rather infrequent, but the following examples clearly illustrate 
the usage: 

Wb. 18d 3: 2em-un-cualammar nintun-accamar, ‘ we have 
heard one another, but we have not seen one another ’. 

Tain Bo Fraich, § 4: z#musmuchat in doint,‘the people 
smother one another’. RC xii. 223, 1. 53: Zweushing an tabold 
Sor arawi adib cor tienatsced amail fetlind tm urslait et nt 
tualaing a n-im scarad. 
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re) 


(6) An impersonal construction with the preposition do. Here 
we have to distinguish two cases: (1) where the logical subject 
(in the plural naturally) is expressed by one noun or one pronoun 
in the plural; (2) where the logical subject is expressed by two 
words, noun and pronoun or two pronouns, &c. The following 
examples suffice to illustrate these two usages. 


(1) Fled Bricrend, $6: Jmmacossaitiubsa eter tn mac 7 a 
athaw co’mmua-muufe doth... Mani fetursa sin dano, or se, 
tmemacossaitiuh da cich cacha oenmna la Ultu co ’mma- 
tuaircfe dowb co mbrenfat ..., ‘I shall raise strife between the 
father and his son, so that they will kill one another ... I shall 
cause strife between the two breasts of every woman in Ulster 
so that they (the breasts) will smite one another, so that they 
will putrefy ...’; ibid. § 38 : z#zma-comsinitar doib,‘they wrestle 
with one another’. 

IT ii’, 184, 1. 254: z#emo-fobatr doth tsin glinn, ‘they attack 
one another in the valley’. 

ib. 185, 1. 286: za-ro-chlut diar clatdbtb, itmmo-ro brut 
dta(r) sciathaib, ‘our swords were mutually smashed, our 
shields were mutually crushed’. . 

IT it? 190, |. 21: 28 2m focus etruinn cent ‘man-act dutnd 
(YBL) cent cmon-acat dun, Eg. ‘it is quite near between us, 
though we both do not see each other’. 

Mor of Munster, § 8: z#motaeth dotb, ‘they will both fall’. 
Battle of Mag Mucrime, $ 69: commaragba duin. This should be 
translated: ‘so that we may settle down together.’ 


(2) Here the older construction seems to be to introduce the 
first noun (or pronoun) with do, the second with (/)7z. Second 
Battle of Moytura, § 75: ma n-arladair do tarum ria da 
brathazr, ‘he and his two brothers conversed together’. ERIU 
iv, p. 132, 1. 3; 2motormalt dam-sa riu, ‘they and I mutually 
enjoyed it’. Similarly, ibid. 1. 19: co’ motormalt damsa friu ; 
LU 8458: zmmanarnic dosom frisin Liath Macha. Battle 
of Mag Mucrime, § 70, should probably read: z#emaranic do fr¢ 
Sado. 

The other construction seems to have the preposition do 
introducing both subjects. 

Second Battle of Moytura, § 133: Zwmacomairnic de Luch7 
adi Balor, ‘Lug. and Balor met one another’. Zonarnazcc 
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zarum do Chongal 7 do Chonall,‘ Congaland Conall met there- 
after’, ERIU v. 240, 136. Yet another construction is to be seen 
in: LL 286bw: ocus connachimminaicced do 7 a ingen co 
érath,‘and that neither he nor his daughter might ever see one 
another ’. See Pedersen, VG.ii. 311. 

In connexion with the above should be noted: (1) The 
preverb z7m- is never accented in these forms, i.e. only deutero- 
tonic forms are used, and in consequence: (2) The conjunction 
used is not co” but co, which except in this construction is rarely 
found outside the Glosses. e 


; 11. Eo cétnama 
In ERIU xi. 86 I explained this as = ‘first-run salmon’. The 
expression is also found in AL v. 40, 23 .i. Zeth eo cednama 
where the translation ‘half a first-bone salmon’ is misleading. 


Belfast. M. A. O'BRIEN. 
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TRSe homily on the Deadly Sins, published by Meyer in 
ZCP iii. 24-8 from Rawlinson B. 512, ff. 39, 40 is made up 
of a series of extracts from the Irish Penitential which I edited 
in ERIU vii. 121-95. Two other versions of the homily survive, 
one in RIA 23 P3, f. 15, the other in the National Library of 
Ireland, classed as Phillipps 10266, f. 47. The former of these 
was fully described in my edition of the Penitential; the latter, 
which was then at Cheltenham, was at the time known to me 
only by the brief notice in Stokes’s Martyrology of Oengus, 
p. ix. I have now collated it with the text of the Penitential, 
and note here its readings, disregarding mere differences of 
spelling. 
References give the pages of Eriu vii; P=Penitential, C= 
eballippss1O200, O=—23'P 3. R= Rawl. Bi512. 
p. 138, Cap. 11, § 1 @, line 1, in cetna duailchi. 
1. 3, fadeisin no arindi. 
]. 5, saith. 
6,1. 2, aigne. 
1, 4, coma airither na raet occa. 
c, 1. 2, dronua Zo dochraiti, ovz. |. 3, cutim hi crinder, om. 
L. 4, folta cetlaogh fri sochaidh. 1. 5, faill do dia. 


d, 1. 1, roerbad do cathugzd frisn dualaigh si. 1. 2, ingenzs. 
1. 3, fri hanfontai. 1. 4, iumradhudh dé feilith aicnzd@Z. 


é, 1. 1, damnadh crais prainn mes& mesg dige imgabail i 
mesca. 

ll. 2-5, miscais ¢o errnaigti, 0. 1. 6, sochraiti. 1. 7, ara 
n-ascnam. 

p. 152, Cap. iii, §1 a, 1. 1, ina duailchi tanazse. 1.3, 7 arnacoz 
taischi as an focerdtar ind imtha gin. 1. 5, nicoz rolin- 
phaidhe nicoy taisfed. 1. 7 is nathair do leimim. 1. 8, is 
qgithi airig aircinnidh, 

6,1. 1, asa n-asait...in saint coi. 1. 2, anmanna. 

1. 4, marbzs. is aire Zo 1. 6, badud, ov. 
ll. 6-7, 7 is fobith dotreget flac## nime coma fochraicibh. 
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c,l. 1. C like P and Q omits the first nine words of R. 152; 
innrath. 1.3, comzs. 1. 5, truaig. 
d,1. 1, suailci roherbad ... duailaigh. 1. 2, co mdeir. ll. 4-6, 
Aircisecht zo éccmailti, 072. 
é, 1.1, It e dazo frepaidh. nuigedh. 
1. 3, remdechsiu. 1. 4, idhnaide mbri. 1. 5, in bratha. 
p. 160, Cap. iv, § 1 a, 1. 1, ina treissi duailchi. l. 3, mac 
nAdaim, ov. 
1. 3, is de romarbsat ind iudaidh. 1. 5, cosin innire. 
1. 6, is comor loiscfes. 1. 7, imta. 
c, 1. 2, atlugad. 1. 3, fria n-airmitin. Il. 3—4, fria ndimes. 
d, 1. 1, sualaigh roherbad. 1. 3, do suailchi. 1. 6, pecach. 
p. 164, Cap. v, § 1 a, 1. 1, ina .iiii. duailce i. amaz7 treghdzs. 
1. 3, na ferca, ov. 
6,1.1, 1S iclann gainithey, 1. 2, dencaire. 1. 5, ecnach. 


d, 1S i annsin. 


p. 170, Cap. vi, §14@, 1.1, ana. u. duaileZe atait dib-atait da gne. 
1. 4, bithfailtia mbithbiu. 1. 6, i mbithpéin inferno. 

6, 1. 1, inna hanma, ov. 

c, ll. 2-3, a ndzenach¢. 1. 3, ara n-inmaine no fobithin etav- 
sgartha fria maine 7 a febha talmazda no fobithin. 1.9, 
sgartha fria chaiti cia dosrizoil cova bi cen bron 7 
doghailsi cen bus beo 7 co teit iar ar cenn mbithbor Ji 
anffearn doqzsz peine suthaine cenach forcenn. 

@,l.1, 7 genelach, 07. 1. 2, .i. serbai Zo foichlidi, om. 11. 4-5, 
foindletha Zo uilc, ov. 

é, 1.1, frepa ina doghailsi. 1. 4, mewzmaz a ndia fri terc- 
mezmain. Ill. 5-7, om. 

§ 2, 1.1, contibi diabzZ. Il. 1-2, do dith carat 7 coibdelach no 
nach raeta ii. 1. 5, tarmobi issa .xF aithi. 

§ 3, l. 1, Ma do demhan bez¢Z i mbron. 1. 2, phezeze. 


p. 172, Cap. vii a, 1. 2, ina .ui. duailchi. 1. 3, atbaill focesoir 
tre indocbaz? nuaibrich mawib faitich bezther. Il. 5-6, is 
indocbail Zo 0 duinib, ov. 

6, ll. 2-3, airrecht Zo dliged, om. 1. 4, cumtach labartha, ozvz. 


c, 1. 1, frepa soerfa dia hic. Il. 2-3, rede cen sechtai, om. 
1. 4, eccosce, ov. 
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. . 2 es 
The conclusions reached in ERIUu vii. 122—7 as to the relations 
of C, Q and R with each other and with P may be reconsidered 
with the help of the above collation. 


1. Under Tristitia (vii. 171-2), C has not only the homiletic 
preface, but the two rules. It is therefore based on a copy of 
the whole Penitential, not on a simple homily. The same holds 
good of Q; see p. 127 (c). 


2. Under Avaritia (vii. 152) C agrees with P and Q in omit- 
ting the opening words of § 1 (c), which are preserved only by 
R: Js st tra cland 7 genelach genadar 6n dudlatg-se. It 
follows that PQC had a common original (x) in which these 
words were omitted. Further, as POC all begin with Luxuria, 
this must have been the case with 2 Therefore x was written 
after the loss of the first folio of the archetype (X) and the 
displacement of the second folio: see ERIU vii. 122. Ron the 
other hand, which begins with Gula, was based directly on X. 


3. Q and C have in Avaritia § 1 (a) 7s nathatr do letmim, 
which is clearly correct; P omits zs zathazr. QC are therefore 
based directly on x, not on P. 


4. Q has one of the rules under Luxuria (§ 17, p. 142) which 
is not in C, and C has the two rules under Tristitia (§§ 2, 3, 
p- 172) which are not in Q: therefore Q and C are taken 
independently of one another from x. The relations of R, Q, 
and C would be unaccountable if we had not P. 


5. Under Ira (p. 164) the opening words of § 1 (4) in R are 
St tra clann 7 geneluch gatnethar; P has /ss¢ genadar; QO 
has ZS7 getnethar ; C has /st clann gainither. Probably x had 
Isst gainethar, and the scribe of C mended this by inserting 
clann, on the analogy of similar clauses in the earlier chapters. 


6. Under Tristitia § 1 (¢) (p. 170) C like R has the clause xo 
fobithin etarsgartha fria maine 7 a febha talmanda which P 
omits. It stood, therefore, in x; P’s error was due to the 
repetition of the words 20 fobithin etarscartha in the next 
clause. 


Q comes to an end a few lines earlier, for the reasons given 
at p. 127 (@). 
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These relationships may be represented graphically thus : 


Stemma 


Ms eee oe 
X = the original Penitential 
x = copy of X in defective state 
P = the Penitential, extant in 3 B 23 (R.I.A.) 
R = Homily extant in Rawlinson B 512 
C= a, ‘i ,, Phillipps 10266 (Nat. Lib. Irel.) 
=e - uP eee IS eh 


} no longer extant 


I add some notes and corrections to the text and commentary 
of my edition of the Penitential. Many of these are due to the 
late Charles Plummer, and are marked with his initials. 

The Penitential is once referred to in O’Davoren’s Glossary, 
s.v. vochall (1389 of Stokes’s edition). After asomewhat cryptic 
explanation of the legal title Rochal/ Breth, the glossator adds: 
Ocus dar liumsa ts tnann 7 utmall andsa Pennadoir: ‘In the 
Penitential it seems to mean “unstable”. This presumably 
refers to Cap. ili, § 1 ¢ (Avaritia), ochall co nderchointiud, which 
the glossator apparently understands as meaning ‘instability 
with despair’. I have rendered vochad/ by ‘ corruption’, taking 
it as=v7o-choll; at Laws i. 154, 11, the phrase is racholl mbreth, 
at iv. 36, 5, xoc(h)oll breth. 


In a long glossary in H 3. 18, 623 a seq., several quotations 
are referred to a ‘ Pennatoir’, but most of these are taken from 
the Rule of Mochuta, edited by Meyer in Archiv iii. 312-20: 
some I have not been able to trace to their source. 

p. 136, 13, 20 co ¢owscide should be rendered ‘ silence till there 
be need (of speech)’; cf. ¢asctde, taschide, ‘ necessary’, 
Pedersen ii. 611 ; Zozsczde, Hibernica Minora, glossary. 

p. 137, 8, for ‘abstinence’ read ‘ patience’ (C.P.). 

p. 139, @, 1. 5, for ‘ generosity ’ read ‘ modesty’ (C.P.). 

p. 140, 16, amasc means ‘thin beer, swipes’; cf. aweuzsce, 
‘beer-dregs’, MacErlean’s ed. of O’Bruadair, glossary. 


p. 146, Cap. 1, § 3,1. 3, exche is genitive of exnach,‘ scaldcrow ’. 


a ee 
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150, § 21, for gauzz read gamzn, ‘skin’ (C.P.). 


154, 3, keep cen eslabraz, and tr. ‘without loquacity’ (SP 


See note on p, 172, 2/ra. 


- 154, 10, delete note 4, and tr. ‘through covetousness and 


graspingness’; cf. BB 259a 14, cadlltz 7 alma 7 for- 
gabhail; Laws, i. 90, x, wma gabail etechta nb tna 
Sorgabazi, ‘ forcible taking’. 


. 166, § 6, delete note 5; /og/uwast7 is genitive of the infinitive, 


with the force of a relative verb. 


. 168, § 13, Wa rotmdergthar (sic leg.) a brathair riam no 


ma tmbantar no ma rangba crith: cf. Rawl. B. 506, 
f. 43 a, nucu n-astann crith (sic leg.) na imdergad na 
wmbanad ; Eg. 88, f. 33 (34) d, crith no imderga(d) no 
umbana(d) (C.P.). 


. 172, 9, ~olabra tar toz: cf. Irish Litanies, 22, 8, Zoe tar 


n-eslabra ; so, too, L. Breac 260b58. This meaning of 
estabra is not noticed in R.I.A. Dictionary. 


. 180, on Cap. 1, § 2. Eating of horseflesh was a standing 


ground of quarrel between Christian Scandinavian kings 
and their heathen subjects. See Konunga Ségur (C.P.). 


. 185,0n § 6. This section refers to Christ’s exhortation to 


the rich young man, ‘sell a that thou hast’ (Luke xviii. 
22); §5 refers to Zacchaeus’ words the 4a//of my goods 
I give to the poor’ (Luke xix. 8) (C.P.). 


p. 188, on Cap. v, § 2, com-morferser: cf. Z.C.P. xi. 85 § 38, 


Abbair fris, fingal nisnderna... Dofechar o Dia co 


nomad noe. 
FE. J. GWYNN. 


CONTRA INCANTATIONES 


ele following scribal note is from RIA 3 C 19, a copy of an 
Irish translation of the Liam Medicinae, the Decem In- 
genta, and Prognostica of Bernard of Gordon (for whom see 
ERI xi. 174 ff). The translation was made by Cormac Mac 
Duinn Shléibhe, one of a noted Ulster family of physicians, 
about the middle of the fifteenth century. 

The scribe, Risdeard O Conchubhair (Richard O’Connor), 
came of a well-known family of physiciansin Ossory. For other 
notes by him in this manuscript see Cat. of Irish MSS. in the 
Royal Irish Academy, pp. 1167 ff., and Father Paul Walsh's 
Gleanings from Irish MSS., 2nd ed., 123 ff. 

The scribal notes in these medical manuscripts are often of 
very great interest for their valuable commentary on contemporary 
events and for the information they give us about the kind of 
people the writers were; the environment in which they lived, 
their family connexions, and their own personal views on matters 
of public and historical interest. The earlier scribes of medical 
manuscripts were physicians— outstanding examples of this are 
the O’Connors of 3 C 19; and another interesting question 
arises out of the matter and style of some of the notes: Is it 
possible that some of these physicians were also in holy orders ? 
The extract quoted below reads as though it might be the 
utterance not of a layman, but of an ecclesiastic. Certainly it is 
that of a man with a strong moral sense and a high degree of 
piety. The period in which Richard O’Connor lived was a 
difficult one for Irish priests, and it is interesting to consider 
whether he and other medical men of the Middle Ages in Ireiand 


were not priests, as were many of their professional colleagues . 


in England and on the continent. 

Bernard of Gordon himself was a very devout man, e.g. in 
the Preface to the Lilium Medicinae, quoting Galen : 

‘No one can come nearer to God better than by study in the 
truth and for the truth, To the honour therefore of the 
heavenly Lamb who is the splendour and glory of the Father 
this book, entitled Litiwm Medicinae. For in the lily there are 
many blooms and in each bloom seven white petals as it were 


venneieaiineiimmalilies 
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seven golden grains. This book likewise contains seven parts, 
of which the first will be golden, glowing and shining. For it 
will treat of many universal diseases, beginning with fevers .. .’ 

Cf. the passage in Preface to Rosa Anglica where John of 
Gaddesden discusses his reasons for calling his book the Rose 
(ITS xxv. pp. xxi, xxii). John himself was a priest, perhaps a 
canon. He held a stall in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

From O’Connor’s observations on the subject of his note 
printed here it is obvious that the trend of his mind was didactic. 
It shocked him that Bernard did not expressly condemn practices 
that involved attempts to interfere with the ways of Providence. 
His style also shows traces of scholastic influences. 

The note is inserted into chapter 14 (on the causes and cure 
of sterility), with a marginal warning that it is the scribe who is 
speaking (au seribhueoir adeir so). 

WINIFRED WULFF. 
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RIA 3/6 10, 22254°21 

] A pisseoga wero is iongnadh lium nachar orduigh Bernard 
N enni ina naghaidh annsa cagzde/ so o dorinnidh iomrad orra 
ina chuisibh, 7 fos nachar chuir capzde/ specialta orra fén, 7 go 
mormhor is iongnad lium Cormac da dhenam, acht munab € a 
nadhuar ar son nach edzy a leghes, 7 do réir mo bharamhla fen 
is cosmail gurob edzy a leghis mar gach aimsiugad 7 gach temp- 
tation ele da ttabhair in diabal 7 a mhuinntexarna daoinibh. Oir is 
muinnter don dhiabal 7 is diabhail fen go firinnech lucht a 
ndenta. Mas edh gid be uias aimrid, dfhior no do mnaoi, na 
bith ina eretici 7 cefera, acht creidiodh mar credes in eglais 7 
denad faoisidin mhinic 7 gabad sacramzzt naomhtha na hegailsi 
7 estidh briathra 7 tegusc diles Dé, 7 aisigidh na neiti fuair go 
holc 7 na bith smuainedh aigi in t-ole cedna do dhenam [222' b] 
aris, 7 denad dere 7 urnaighthi 7 aithrighe 7 treghenus, mad 
nech thuilnges a dhenam uias ann. Et iar sin guidhedh in 
tAthair trocairech go minic fa chloinn dfhaghail do. Agus bith 
a fhios agad go ufuair Iachim 7 Anna 7 Elizabeth 7 Zacharia, 
noch dha roibh Dia buidheach 7 do bi glan 0 chair, clann o Dhia 
rena ghuidhi, 7 ni hedh amhain, acht ni chuirim a gconntabairt 
gidh be ar bith athcuinghidh dhiongmala shirfis in cristaidhi 
glan ar Dhia do ghnath go ufhuighe uadhii. rgo et cefera. 
Et tuig fos da mbedh gan pisseoga do ueit ann nach lughuidi is 
coir so do dhenam. Oir cuiridh Dia eslainti noch doni aim- 
videcht mar dhioghaltas ar in bphecach an uair nach den aithrighi. 
Mas edh no go ndiocharthar in pecadh ni lezehesfatdher (?) in 
eslainti tainic trit, 7 no go lezghestar in eslainti ni ginfidhir 
uadhi, e~go et cetera. Agus ni cora so do tuicsin isin eslainti 
so na in gach uili eslainti ele. Agus dlighidh in liaigh fos ueit 
glan o chair sul tionnsgnus a oibrecha. 
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TRANSLATION 


OW as regards charms it is a wonder to me that Bernard 

did not prescribe anything against them in this chapter, 
since he mentions them in his section on causes, and moreover 
that he did not write a special chapter on them, and more 
particularly I wonder that Cormac did not! do so, unless the 
reason was that they cannot be cured. And according to my 
Own opinion it seems that they can be cured, like every other 
trial and temptation that the devil and his followers send on 
human beings. For followers of the devil and devils themselves 
are those who use them. If so, whosoever is sterile, man or 
woman, let him not be a heretic, e¢c., but let him believe as the 
Church believes, and let him make his confession often, and 
receive the Holy Sacrament of the Church, and hear the words 
and true teaching of God, and restore the things he got wrongly, 
nor have thoughts of committing the same wrong again. And 
let him give alms and pray and repent and fast, if he be one who 
can do so. And after this let him pray the merciful Father often 
that he may have children, for be it known to thee Joachim and 
Anna, Elizabeth and Zacharias, with whom God was pleased, 
and who were free from blame, received children from God 
through prayer. And not that only, but I have no doubt that 
whatever fitting petition a good Christian is wont to ask of God 
he will obtain it, exgo, etc. And understand, moreover, that 
even were there no charms, none the less is it right to do this. 
For God sends a disease which causes sterility as punishment on 
the sinner when he does not repent. Therefore until the sin be 
put away the disease which came by it will not be cured, and 
until the disease be cured there will be no generation from him, 
ergo, etc. And this ought to be understood in any other disease 
also. And the physician also should be pure from blame before 
he begins his works. 


1 Reading gan Cormac, which seems required. 


SOME FERMOY PLACE-NAMES.* 


From the tract on the ancient territory of Fermoy edited by 
JaGs O'Keetiedn ERIv x. 170 ff., and more recently by Canon 
P. Power (Crichad an Caoilli, Cork Univ. Press, 1931), we 
learn that the ¢wzath of Hi Duinnin extended from the summit of 
Sliabh Caoin (the Ballyhoura hills) to Echlasca Mulaga. Non- 
Irish spellings of the latter name are Athlyskmolaga and Athlis- 
' kemelag, Tax. (pp. 277, 314); Athlyskymelyth, 1295 (JR); 
Acheluskemelag, 1307 (76.); and, without the saint’s name, 
Aghaliske, 1618 (Unpublished Geraldine Documents, iv, pp. 121, 
135). Among the lands enumerated in the Roche Rental (Book 
of Fermoy, p. 153) is Bazle na nechlusc, which is evidently the 
same place. We may safely identify it with the present town- 
land of Ballynahalisk (*Bazle na hEachlatsge), to the north-west 
of Glanworth, which appears as Ballenynathliske in a document 
of 1611 (PRJ, 209 a). Ballynahalisk is situated in the parish 
of St. Nathlash,? the name of which evidently represents an Irish 
Paroiste na nEachlasg, i.e. Paroiste Eachlasg Mo-laga. 

Adjoining the parish of St. Nathlash, from which it is separated 
by the River Funshion, is the parish of Derryvillane. With this, 
I think, we can safely identify the Dazre Fazbleinn of the 
Fermoy tract (ERIU x. 174). The second word of this name is 
spelled /azd/+ in the Book of Lismore text, and the correct 
reading is evidently Fazbléin. Dotre Fhoibhledin, as the name 
would be in modern spelling, would be pronounced very much 
as Derryvillane is in English.* 

The same ¢wath which contains Dazre Fazbléin includes 
other place-names which can be identified. Loch Arda O Cillin 
may be safely equated with the later Bazle an Locha (Roche 


* The following abbreviations require explanation: Tax. = Papal taxation 
of 1302-6 in Calendar of Documents relating to Ireland, 1302-7; JR= 
Calendar of Justiciary Rolls, 1295-1303 and 1305-7; PRJ = Calendar of 
Patent Rolls of James I. 

: Spelled ‘Nathlast’ (without the incorrect ‘St.’) in 1615, Archivium 
Hibernicum, ii, 199. 

‘ A few non-Irish spellings of the name may be quoted: Derwyllan and 
Dirwolan, Tax. (pp. 277, 314; for -w- read -7v-), Dirriwillane, 1575 (Fiants 
Eliz.), Dirrevillane, 1577 (2d.). 
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Rental), written Ballinloghie in 1611 (PRJ, 209 a) and now, more 
corruptly, Ballydeloughy. Liagdn Lig Uanachis beyond doubt, 
the same as Bazle an Liagdin (Roche Rental), written Ballin- 
liegane in 1611 (PRJ, 209 a), and now known as Ballylegan, in 
the parish of Glanworth. Carrac in Furnazd? is represented 
by the ruined castle of Carriganoura, built by the Condons, 
about a mile to the west of Mitchelstown. There are numerous 
references to this place in the Fiants of Elizabeth, as for instance 
‘Richard Condon, alias M’Maug Condon, of Carrigynunry, 
gent., A.D. 1585 (Fiant 4752).1 

In his elaborate edition of the Fermoy tract Canon Power 
has missed the correct identification of the above-mentioned 
place-names, largely, it would seem, through placing excessive 
reliance on what he calls ‘the rule of dezseal’. He assigns 
Derryvillane and St. Nathlash to the ¢wath of Eéganacht 
Glennamnach instead of to the zzath of Hi Chuscraidh; he 
thinks that dchadh Lotscthi is the Irish name which has been 
corrupted to ‘ Ballynahalisk’ and ‘ St. Nathlash’,? and so on, 
Daingean Edganachta he equates with Carrigdownane, though 
O'Keeffe had correctly identified it with Ballindangan (Bazle an 
Daingin). Accordingly the boundaries assigned by Canon Power 
to the ¢wathks of Hi Duinnin, Hi Chuscraidh, and Edoganacht 
Glennamnach, all require revision.® 

From the Fermoy tract we learn that each of the two zrzzichas 
into which the territory was originally divided included a district 
known as Foun Timchill on its northern border (cf. ERI x. 
175, 177). One of the districts so named lay between Doneraile 
and the summits of the Ballyhoura hills; the other included 
Kilbeheny and the hilly country lying to the north-west of that 
place. 


1 The name Carrac in Fl[h]urnaidi means ‘the rock of the watch’, 
‘sentinel rock’. The translation ‘Bog of the Banquet’ quoted by Power 
(op. cit. go) is too absurd for comment. (P)urnaide, ‘waiting’, was later 
metathesized into /u#nraide, which survives as fizimrai in West Kerry, frat 
in West Muskerry. Like most Munster dialects, the dialect of the Mitchels- 
town district appears to have turned -zr- into -7-. 

2 The mistake of identifying Achadh Lotsctht and ‘ Nathlash’ had pre- 
viously been made by Canon J. F. Lynch (Journal Cork Hist. and Arch. 
Society, xxvi (1920), p. 83). , 

3 One is forced to add that the ‘ Map of Caoille’ which he prefixes to his 
work abounds in all kinds of errors. 
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During the century or two following the Invasion a cantred 
named Fontymchyll (also spelled Fontemel, &c.) is frequently 
referred to in Anglo-Norman records dealing with County 
Limerick. Its precise situation has been a matter of dispute ; ? 
but the evidence brought forward by Westropp ” shows plainly 
that it was a district in the south-east of County Limerick lying 
around the Ballyhoura Hills. Here we have a third district 
called Foun Timchill,? adjacent to the other two. It seems 
likely that the name Fonz Timchill, which means ‘ Surrounding 
Land’, was at one time applied to an unbroken stretch of 
territory, viz. the land bordering on the triangle of hilly country 
formed by the Ballyhoura range of hills and the hills to the 
south and east of Kilfinnane. 

T.F. ORAIBEY: 


1 See Orpen, Journal R. Soc. Ant. Ir., 1909, p. 37 f. 

2 Proc. R. I. A., xxxiii C, pp. 36-8. 

8 Orpen’s conjecture that Fontymchyll, &c., represent Foun ¢Sinchill is 
untenable, and so is Westropp’s belief that the second part of the name 
stands for ‘ Michael’. 
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